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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-89, 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 12TH MONTH 14TH, ’88, 


DR. JAMES HEDLEY, 


SUBJECT : *‘ Failure and Success.”’ 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 2D MONTH Mth, ’89, 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


SuBJEcT: “‘ Women of the War.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MoOnTH 157TH, ’89, 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
Sussect: “ How to Study History.” 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, '89, 


SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


Supject: ‘‘ The Factors of Life.” 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend. 


Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6 05 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 


EpwWarpD H. MAGILL, President. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 


TRUST COMPANY, 
518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Capital Paid In, - $1,500,000 


The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture Bonds of this 
company are secured bya special deposit of Firat 
Mortgages, held by the Mercantile Trust Co., of New 
York, as Trustees, for the security of the bond holders: 
the mortgages thus held are on property, the cash value 
of which is two and a-half times the amount of the 


mortgage. The security is ample. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 


Wm. HACKER, 
JouN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8S. Roprxson COALE, 
Craice LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Cuay, 
Wa. P. Bement, 
James SCHLEICHER, 


L, AUSTIN. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 
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WESTERN MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURE 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
CaPITAL (paid) $300,000. SuRPLUs $70,000. 
DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 
Negotiated by REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Col. 


SuccEssors TO REEVES, ALSOP & CO. 


Also KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES 


The above are worthy the-attention of investors. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen. Agents, 
119 South Fourth Street, Phila. 


SamMUEL ConaRD, Late of Cooper & Conard. 
Isaac FORSYTHE. 


CHESTS! 

QUEEN 200" 924 PHILADA. 
SP ECTACLE*< 

EYe CTT 





4OPERA,MARINE & 


SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 

MICR COPES 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 

SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUSOF EVERY 

DESCRIP TION 
HEMICALS ETC. 








GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongy To LoOaN ON MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AN 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. J No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goez to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3@%" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
otvoertioment in this paper. “a 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JosBine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPRIA, PENNA. 
R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. m2 Wallace Street. 


HENRY 0. ELLIS, 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents STREET, PHILADA 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 











FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 

One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 





RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 


ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 
and make to measure. 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
GARMENTS. | TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Street, Saeaaaiyein, Penna. 


‘Reissivillon at Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 





Howakp M. Jenkins, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sarau J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp14 A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. , 
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The Intelligencer and Journal for 1889. _ 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. PERIODICAL. PRICE FoR BoTH. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR Botu. || HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.)... é ‘ ‘ 5.75 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) : . ‘ : 3.35 | ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) ‘. ’ : . 5.85 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . ; . ; 5.15 | Tue STUDENT, ($1.) . F n . ‘ . 3.25 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ($4.) . ° s 7 ‘ 5.85 PoPpuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) . . e 6.75 
HARPER’'s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) ; n . 4.10 NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) . ‘ 6.75 
LITTELL’s Livine AGE, ($8.)  . . . ‘ 9.75 Sr. NicHonas, ($3.) . : ‘ ‘ . 5.20 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) a 3 é : ‘ 5.00 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) ‘ 6.60 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50) . ; ‘ 4.60 WipE AWAKE, ($2.40.) y 7 “ ‘ 4.55 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.)_ . ‘ J , 5.15 BABYHOOD, ($1.50) . i ‘ i 4 3.60 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) . 4.60 SCATTERED SEEps, (.50.) . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2.85 
SEMI-MONTHLIES PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) ‘ ; ; 4.15 
Gactstamaatininn 92.50.) ’ Vick’s MaGazIng, ($1.25.). . . . . 340 
’ wie ; ; : AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . ‘ : 3.60 
MONTHLIES. LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . j ; A 4.85 
ScRIBNER’s MaGazIng, ($3.) . . . . 5.00 THE Farm JouRNAL, (.50.) fg gee 
Tue CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) oe THE AMERICAN GARDEN, ($2.).  . . «. 4.00 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
* «* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us,) by subtracting 
$2.50 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 


_ *,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish to renit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 


S APE INVESTMENTS mux, | LUKENS WEBSTER, 


CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
Surplus, 400,470 AND estima 


1} Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 

B UTTER || of the city and surrounding count We are 
aT ee ae o | dealing with the most reliable dai es Orders 

Record of our 18 YEARS" business. | by mail solicited and promptly filled. 

16,854 Mortgages negotiated, ageregsting $11, 2.708 818 ALWAYS 


cs 
162 = — 
| 








Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


e913 “ paid, - wee Baie, aoe ON HAND | LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
aid aggregating - - - - . 
Fetal pat tointesers > = + + CORSO ABA A SPECIALTY. 
We bene 2,014 atrons, to whom we can refer, 
not Catan to do the largest, but 
© the SAFEST business. 


Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
Fall information 





QUEEN &C0.924 Crestwur er 
furnished by , 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
New York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, a9 ‘Oreadwen. 





Amos Hiizpory & Co, | "WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 
F urniture, B edding, Curtain Ss. | The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 33 in- 


ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Partor, Drnine Room, LIBRARY : Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 100,000 Feach Trees, 

TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. | WM. PARRY, PARRY P.O.,N.J. 
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TELEPHONE No. 118. 


PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








NNOUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected, 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or- 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


(ALIFORNIA ORANGE AND RAISIN LAND. 
7,400 acres of the finest land in Southern California. Just 
the place for a colony Will sell as a whole or by sections. 
1,600 acres subdivided into 40-acre tracts, for sale to settlers, or 
would colonize the 9,000 acres. Address 
SIGNOR, FERRY & SELOVER, San Diego, Cal. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILKE.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


L & R. L. TYSON 2428. ELEVENTH ST. 


Staple trimmings, knitting and embroidery silks and 
threads, best yarns and zephyrs, wool and cotton waddings. 
Materials for Friends’ caps. Caps made. Plain sewing and 
quilting done to order. 








wWw4 NTED—A COMPETENT PERSON AS 

companion and caretaker for an elderly woman Friend, 

and to assist in light housekeeping duties. Address Box 2659 
West Chest-r Pa. 


RESSMAKING (BY A FRIEND) CLOTH 
suits, silk dresses, wrappers. Also plain dresses. From 
$5.00 to $12.00. 605 North Twelfth Street. 
Nov IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 
Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress in the country. 41. DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


MY’ SELECTION OF PATTERNS 


FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DaMaSK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, RvuGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 

BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 

LOWEL INGRAINS 838 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


——— 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Healih- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 

English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 





$25 to $55. For further information address, 
ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or CynTuia G. Bos_er, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. . 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLgy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


Faen AND SCHUYLKILL OOAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQUILA J. LnvvILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 





LypiAa A. MurRpPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 80 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 
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GOD REVEALED. 


Nor in“ the great strong wind ” and storm, 
Nor mountain rent, nor riven rock, 

Nor thunder tones, nor scathing fire, 

Nor in the earthquake’s awful shock,— 


But in the sweet and “ still small voice” 
Of mine own little heaven-sent child, 
Did God reveal himself to me, 

And my vain-questioning soul beguiled 


From cavil, doubt, and unbelief 

Of truths beyond mere mortal ken, 

To faith in things “ revealed to babes” 
And “ hid from wise and prudent men.” 


— Virginia Dare, in 8. 8. Times. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 1888. 
[ Report Concluded from Last Week.]} 
Tue consideration of the Queries and the answers 
thereto was concluded (Men’s Branch), on Fifth-day 
afternoon, (lst of the month), the following being 
the summary answers : 


1. Allof our meetings for Worship and Discipline have 
been held, except twelve for Worship and three Prepara- 
tive meetings; those in default being chiefly confined to 
our smaller branches. 

The meetings held on the First-day of the week are 
reported to be attended by most of the members thereof. 
All of the reports refer to a small attendance upon mid- 
week meetings. 

Unbecoming behavior when assembled is generally 
avoided, and the hour for assembling is nearly observed. 

2. That love which characterizes our Christian pro- 
fession and which discourages tale-bearing and detraction, 
appears to be generally maintained, though one report 
confesses a weakness in this direction. 

Most of our members extend the proper care to recon- 
cile differences when they become apparent. 

3. So far as appears most of our members endeavor by 
example and precept to educate their children in accord- 
ance with this Query. We believe other children in 
Friends’ families are properly provided for. Care seems 
to be taken to guard them against pernicious reading and 
corrupt conversation. 

More encouragement is given for the reading of the 
Scriptures of Truth. 

4. With an exception noted in one report our mem- 
bers maintain, in a good degree, our testimony against the 
use of intoxicating liquors. The unnecessary frequenting 
of taverns is avoided, but some of our members attend 
places of diversion. Moderation and temperance are ob- 
served on most occasions. 

With the exception of one report none of our members 
cultivate tobacco, and its use amongst us is generally dis- 
couraged. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 1, 1888. 
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5. Relief is extended to such of our members as re- 
quire aid, when their condition becomes known. 

6. We believe our members maintain in a good degree 
our testimony in favor of a free Gospel Ministry, resting 
upon Divine qualification alone. 

7. Most of our members appear to live within the 
bounds of their circumstances, and do not involve them- 
selves in business beyond their control. They also seem 
to be careful to comply with the other requisitions of this 
Query. 

8. Friends are careful to bear our testimony against 
Oaths, Military Services, Prize Goods, Lotteries, etc., as 
queried after, and seem generally clear of oppression in 
its various forms. 

9. In the spirit of love, as enjoined by our Discipline, 
we believe Friends endeavor to fulfil the requirements of 
this Query, though one report notes a weakness in dealing 
with offenders. 

10. Our several reports show that care is taken to keep 
a regular record of births, death, and membership. 

11. No new meetings have been settled during the 
past year, and none have been discontinued. 

12. Friends are shown to be careful, as far as practica- 
ble, to place their children for tuition under the care of 
suitable teachers in membership with our Society. 

A number of minor changes were reported in the 
answers to the 11th Query. Warrington Quarterly 
Meeting is now held in joint session. The meeting 
at Dunning’s Creek has been changed from the for- 
mer place near Spring Meadows to the new house at 
Fishertown. 

The statistical statement showed a nett loss of 19 
members during the year,—caused by the excess of 
deaths over births. The gains were: births 24, cer- 
tificates 27, convincement 13, request of parents 2; 
requests of minors2; total 68. The losses were: 
deaths 45, resignations 21, removals 18, disownments 
3; total 87. 

During the consideration of the Fourth Query and 
its answers, concern was expressed in regard to 
weakness disclosed in Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 
The Clerk’s minutes say: “As weakness in one 
monthly meeting lowers the standard so long upheld 
by this Society—the members of which were among 
the pioneers in early temperance work—it is evident 
that we should clear ourselves as a Religious Society 
of this violation of one of the vital and distinctive 
testimonies, that we profess to the world. We there- 
fore recommend that the monthly meeting in which 
this delinquency occurs be advised to treat in a spirit 
of Christian love, such of its members who may con- 
tinue to sell intoxicating liquors in the course of 
their business, with a view of convincing them that 
such a course cannot be justified in any manner by 
a member of our Society, and cannot in the end con- 
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duce to their well-being in this life or in the life to 
come.” 

The draft of an epistle to the other yearly meet- 
ings was submitted on Fifth-day afternoon, and 
approved. 

On Sixth-day morning, a communication was re- 
ceived from Women’s Branch requesting that men 
Friends “in making their arrangements hereafter to 
attend theYearly Meeting, should set aside the week 
till Sixth-day evening, for this purpose, in order that 
all undue haste may be avoided during the several 
sessions we may hold, and that the closing hours 
may be crowned with the true dignity and solem- 
nity befitting the occasion.” Upon being read, the 
paper was carefully considered and united with, and 
ordered to be printed with the proceedings, for the 
information of members attending the next yearly 
meeting. 

“The subject of the holding of our preparative, 
monthly and quarterly meetings in joint session was 
spread before the meeting, and a very general expres- 
sion was given in favor of such change. It was conced- 
ed that the assembling in joint session would pro- 
mote the more general attendance of our members, 
of both sexes, and would add renewed life and 
strength to the Society in the administration of its 
Discipline. 

“The subject of holding the yearly meeting in 
joint session also, engaged the weighty attention of 
the meeting, and the proposition to make such 
change in the assembling of that body, in the near 
future, is now directed to the careful and serious con- 
sideration of our members.” 

In Women’s Branch Anna F. Matthews was ap- 
pointed Clerk, and Elizabeth B. Passmore, Assistant 
Clerk. In connection with the reports of the quar- 
terly meeting on isolated members, the minutes 
state : 

“These have encouraged us, as bearing evidence 
that the early training of many of those corres- 
ponded with, has proved a lasting impression ; and a 
general desire has been expressed by these that they 
may be continued in membership, hoping that cir- 
cumstances may sometime render it possible for them 
to mingle with Friends and enjoy the}privileges of 
the Society.” 

The Committee appointed to propose the name of 
a Friend to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of Mary L. Roberts, reported the name of Sarah E. 
Stabler, which was satisfactory to the Meeting. 

Separate epistles to the several yearly meetings 
were drafted, approved, and ordered to be forwarded. 

“A communication from Men’s Meeting of an ex- 
ercise introduced by the reading of the Philanthropic 
Report on the weakness shown in one monthly 
meeting regarding the violation of the Fourth Query, 
relating to the sale of intoxicants in connection with 
their other business, was read and occasioned much 
exercise, and this meeting could not unite in judg- 
ment with Men’s Branch, which information was for- 
warded to that meeting. 


From the Minutes of Exercises adopted in the 
two branches we make the following extracts : 


leader. 





{Men’s Branch.] “We are glad to see such a spirit 
of love and forbearance as is constantly exhibited by 
our members, one for another, in the discussions aris- 
ing in the course of business meetings, each member 
seeming to have the welfare of the Society at heart 
and all trying for the best methods, that there may 
be an advancement in keeping with the times; for 
we think it very evident to all that we must go for- 
ward, not stand still, if we hope to be a force for 
good in the world and do our share of the great work 
that is constantly presenting to all those who are led 
and guided by our loving Father and called to do His 
work. It seems to us that we ought to indorse all 
right methods of reform that are so much needed in 
the world and are being so heartily prosecuted by 
our sister churches. The meeting of the Philan- 
thropic Committee was especially interesting, and we 
think many of us came from there with a better un- 
derstanding of what is needed in this great work and 
a determination to do more. By the answers to the 
Queries received from our different quarters we find 
the spiritual health of the Society to be good, but 
still capable of improvement.” 

[Women’s Branch.) “While we sadly note many 
vacant seats, and have fewer ministering friends than 
usual, we are favored with the presence of dear sisters 
from another yearly meeting, whose ministrations of 
loving counsel have been truly acceptable, and we 
have been earnestly exhorted to wait quietly in our 
tents for spiritual direction before moving along in 
the performance of life’s duties ; remembering the 


command to the Israelites—Go not forward while 


the cloud rests upon the tabernacle, but move as 
soon as it is lifted and follow the commands of the 
The desire has been expressed, that our 
faith may increase, and that love, the great key-stone 
of the arch may be complete, and that we may recog- 
nize our Father’s hand in the stoppings as well as the 
steppings. We realize that the future of our Society 
depends largely on the training of our children; un- 
less the small streams are kept flowing the larger 
ones will fail. We feel encouraged to note that our 
younger sisters have beautifully responded to the in- 
vitation to share in the work of the Church, and the 
language “without me ye can do no good” is as true 
as it ever was,and never did the world need the 
spread of our testimonies more than now.” 


Dogs any one complain that the best of affections 
are transient visitors with him, and the heavenly 
spirit a stranger to his heart? Ah! let him not go 
forth-on any strained wing of thought in distant 
quest of them, but rather stay at home and set his 
house in the true order of conscience, and of their 


own accord the divinest guests will enter.—Mar- 
tineau. 





LEAD, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on. 
The night is dark, and I am far from home ; 
Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 
— Newman. 
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MEMORIALS OF DECEASED FRIENDS. 


Testimony oF Goose CreEK MontHiy Meetine Con- 
CERNING Hannau J. Taytor. 
Hanwnau J. Taytor, daughter of William and Hannah 
Brown, was born within the jurisdiction of Fairfax 
Monthly Meeting, held at Waterford, Loudoun Co., 
Virginia, Fifth month 11th, 1806, and passed the 
early portion of her life a member of that monthly 
meeting. In 1827 she united in marriage with Henry 
8. Taylor and transferred her membership to Goose 
Creek Monthly Meeting, where she was a consistent 
member during a long and useful life, and we who 
were especial recipients of the love and sympathy of 
our departed friend, are united in offering a brief 
tribute to the worth of her estimable character, that 
by its remembrance we may be incited to more fully 
appreciate and exemplify those Christian virtues that 
so fully adorned her life from youth to old age. The 
beauty of her life shone more brightly in the home 
circle, for she was “given to hospitality,” and the 
warm welcome given to friends as well as strangers, 
made visits to her home occasions of pleasant re- 
membrance. Simple in her tastes, modest and retir- 
ing in her nature and wants, she was withal generous 
and a cheerful giver to the needy, as many grateful 
hearts can testify. A kind and sympathetic friend 
and neighbor, her gentle ministrations to the sick 
and sorrowing around her will long be tenderly re- 
membered. Industrious in her habits, the humble 
duties of life were ever faithfully performed. She 
was ever thoughtful of others before herself, and 
never in a long and useful life could it be said “she 
ate the bread of idleness,” for she ever “ looked well 
to the ways of her household.” She was a Friendin- 
deed, and loved to be with Friends and Friendly peo- 
ple, and so sensible was she of the importance of the 
attendance of religious meetings that she rarely suf- 
fered anything but indisposition to prevent her from 
performing this duty. A loving and faithful wife, an 
unselfish and devoted mother, she was the centre of 
the home around which clustered so many loving 
memories, drawing with tender sympathy, winning 
by love rather than command the wayward feet to 
better paths, teaching by example rather than pre- 
cept, the beauty of an humble christian life, and 
showing by deeds, not words, the importance of 
faithfulness to every duty shown. Her sympathies, 
even at an advanced age, were ever with the young, 
and these as well as little children loved her com- 
pany. She filled the important station of an elder 
for many years. Her simplicity, meekness, and pro- 
priety of conduct ever gave her a place in the minds 
of Friends, being ever conspicuous for loving kind- 
ness and charity, she being adorned as becometh 
women professing godliness even with “ the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of 
God of great price.” When one by one her loved 
ones were removed by death, her Heavenly Father, 
in whom she put her trust, was her strength and 
comfort, and she bore these bereavements with sweet 
submission to his will and left unfaltering testimony 
in her last painful illness that he had not forsaken 
her, but was still her refuge and support. She de- 
parted this life on the 27th day of Fifth month, 1888, 


aged eighty-two years and sixteen days. A large and 
solemn meeting was held in Friends’ Meeting-house 
at Goose Creek, on the occasion, during which living 
testimonies were borne of her worth and blameless 
life, after which her remains were interred in Friends’ 
burial-ground. “ Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord, from henceforth : yea, saith the spirit: that 


they may rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.” 


Memorrat or Sanpy Spring Montaty MEgrine 
CONCERNING Mary L. Roserts. 

This our beloved and highly esteemed Friend was 
born of exemplary parents, John and Eliza Matthews 
Needles, the 31st of Fifth month, 1812. 

Her mother having died when Mary was quite 
young, and she being the oldest of a large family of 
children, early assumed the care and responsibility 
and discharged her duties in such a manner, that she 
became not only endeared to her family but to all 
who knew her. 

In the meantime she received an injury from 
which she never entirely recovered, but with Chris- 
tian patience she bore it and accomplished much. 

She was united in marriage with B. Rush Roberts, 
in 1836, and remained in Baltimore till the latter part 
of 1850, when she removed to Sandy Spring, where 
she became a useful member of the Society ; an ap- 
proved elder and overseer, and was frequently con- 
cerned to impress the young with the importance of 
attending to the cause of Truth and Righteousness. 

Notwithstanding her weak physical condition, her 
charity and attention to the poor and needy were 
proverbial, and her many acts of kindness and lib- 
eral deeds will long be remembered by them. 

Her husband, with whom she lived in true affec- 
tion for forty-four years, was removed by death in 
1880, and left her a widow without children. From 
that time she seemed not to desire to live, as the 
dearest tie of earth was broken, and after a lingering 
illness she passed from works to rewards, on the 18th 
of Sixth month, 1888, in the 77th year of her age. 

Her large family connections and friends assem- 
bled to pay their last tribute on the afternoon of the 
20th, and one of her nieces read the following extract 
from her Diary, dated First month Ist, 1883: 

“In the beginning of this year I have earnestly 
desired to live so near to Thee, my Heavenly Father, 
that nothing can lead me from the path of Truth and 
Righteousness. I desire that every thought, word, 
and deed may be so pure, that I can retire each night 
feeling prepared to be called with an acceptance 
sure; and if not wrong may I soon be called and 
taken where my beloved husband dwells with saints 
and angels.” 


A LITTLE paper by Vera Hijelt, issued by the Fin- 
nish Woman’s Association, urges the importance of 
technical education for the women of her country, 
and especially mentions agricultural schools. There 
are, she says, 7,655 women land owners, and in all 
14,078 women who are cultivating land on their own 
account, besides a large number of day-laborers; yet 
there are no woman gardeners in Finland, and no 
schools in which to,learn the business. 
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CONTENTMENT. ' 
(I. Timothy : 6: 6-8.) 


Tue apostle having urged Timothy to withdraw from 
fellowship with those who wished to use godliness as 
a means of getting on in the world, goes on to de- 
clare that when godliness is sincere—cherished for 
its own sake—it brings its own reward. He aimed 
this vigorous protest against the restless discontent 
and unhealthy ambition which will use any means, 
even hypocritical pretense to piety, to gain its ends. 
This is obviously quite a different thing from the 
wholesome enterprise which naturally brings a man 
more important work, and prepares him to do it. 
The motive of such enterprise determines whether it 
be a virtue orasin. To be honest merely because it 
seems the best policy to be so, is not real honesty ; 
and the first strong temptation which offers advan- 
tage as a price of dishonesty, will get into its grip the 
man who acts on that maxim. To do right because 
it pays, is not righteousness in the judgment of God. 
Here, therefore, the apostle gives us teaching which 
may find practical application in the life of every 
one of us. In effect he says to each— 

I. Seek the Blessedness of Godly Contentment. 

No doubt contentment apart from godliness is 
a good thing. Seneca and Lucretius, and other Pa- 
gan philosophers, were never tired of singing its 
praises; and Socrates, when he walked through the 
streets of Athens, and saw around him the evidences 
of wealth, art, and culture, exclaimed, “ How many 
things there are which I can do without.” To some 
this feeling of contentment with their present condi- 
tion seems constitutional. There are men and wo- 
men who have an easy-going disposition, which 
makes the best of everything. They are not greatly 
troubled by events which would crush others who 
are less happily endowed. They rise and fall on the 
waves of a stormy sea, ever buoyant, while their 
neighbors are like the] piles driven fast into place, 
ragged and torn by their hopeless contest with the 
fret and wear of the water. Others again are content 
not so much from happy temperament, as from the 
fact that the lines have fallen unto them in pleasant 
places, and they have a goodly heritage. Belonging 
to the rich and leisured classes, they have no temp- 
tation to win a position, or to ;make money by un- 
worthy means, for these are already theirs without 
effort. 

It is not contentment, however, which is incul- 
cated here so much as“ godliness with contentment.” 
Many a man has been content without being godly, 
who might have been saved had his content been 
disturbed and destroyed. “Godliness” is more com- 
prehensible to us;who know God in Jesus Christ, for 
in Him we see God ‘among men living and laboring 
in the circumstances ,by which we are surrounded. 
To be godly is to be Christlike, and besides the stain- 
less purity, the changeless love of that most wonder- 
ful life, there was about it the sweet serenity which 
Paul here inculcates, arising from unfaltering trust 
in Divine wisdom and love. The Son of Man had 
not where to lay;His head ; women from Galilee fol- 


1 From Rowland’s ‘ Paul’s Ideal Church and People.” 


lowed Him, and ministered unto Him, but though 
He seemed dependent on their charity and thought- 
fulness, yet there was no discontent or murmuring. 
It is harder to receive kindness graciously than to do 
it generously, but no feeling of pride ever led Him to 
refuse any well-meant effort to please or to help Him 
—Almighty Son of God though He was. And by 
His lowly life He has taught us the truth of His own 
words, “A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.” This leads us to 
another lesson enfolded in these verses— 

Il. Entertain a Lowly Estimate of Yourselves. 

“We brought nothing into this world.” Of all 
God’s creatures, the human child is most helpless, 
most dependent upon kindly care; and one of the 
lessons taught by the coming of an infant into the 
home is the lesson of human dependence. What 
have we, indeed, through life that we did not re- 
ceive? The very powers which enable us to win 
position or wealth are as much divine gifts as the 
wealth itself. A successful man is apt to say, “Well, 
everything I have I fairly won. I am not indebted 
toany one. Iam not one of those who merely step 
into the possession of property amassed by another. 
Whatever I have I made.” Yes; but remember that 
it was God who gave thee power to get wealth. The 
strong physique, which has borne so well the wear 
and tear of life; the steady nerves, which in a crisis 
do not fail you; the resolute will, which never 
quails,—all these are a heritage,a gift from God, 
perhaps granted through a long line of ancestors, 
who -have lived honestly, soberly, and godly in an 
evil world. Noone here has reason for boasting or 
pride, but only for reverent gratitude to Him who 
has crowned us with loving-kindness and with ten- 
der mercy. 

IIL. Estimate Justly the Value of Earthly Things. 

However precious worldly things may seem, it is 
certain “we can carry nothing out” of the world 
when we leave it. It is a narrow bed which will 
form the last resting-place even for the owner of a 
province or the ruler of a’nation. The Revised Ver- 
sion gives us a more correct, though more obscure, 
reading here—‘ For we brought nothing into this 
world, for neither can we carry anything out.” In 
other words, not only do we enter and leave the 
world in a state of destitution, as the R. V. suggests, 
but “our entering it is ordered with regard to our 
leaving it.” The lesson exemplified in death, when 
we must leave everything, is exemplified also at our 
birth ; so that from the very first we are taught to 
keep in view this great lesson of the subordinate 
value of worldly things. Our real blessedness lies 
not in what we have, but in what we are. Of course, 
there are some things needful for us while we dwell 
in this fleshly tabernacle—the “food and raiment” 
referred to here; but, having these for ourselves and 
for those entrusted to our care, we may be therewith 
content; not ambitious to die like one of those of 
whom men say, “ He was worth tens of thousands,” 
while God said, “ He was poor and miserable.” So 
short is the time in which we can use our present 
possessions that we may well pray for grace to use 
them to the utmost for the comfort and help of our 
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fellows, and for the glory of God. Sad is the career 
and dark is the destiny of those who lay up treasures 
for themselves, and are not rich towards God. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ST. LOUIS AND HOMEWARD. 


Tue St. Louis visit was not yet completed in the clos- 
ing of the last letter. It was a pleasure to meet while 
there with Mary W. Plummer, daughter of J. W. and 
H. A. P., of Chicago, and to visit her in the Public 
Library, where she has a position. The books num- 
ber almost 80,000, and the mode of cataloguing, which 
has been in operation eleven years, is very conven- 
ient and complete. The building is old, and not so 
well adapted to its purpose as would be desirable, but 
they hope ere long to erect a new one with all the 
modern improvements. The reading-room is com- 
modious and well lighted, and it was a cheering sight 
to see so many availing themselves of the privilege 
afforded. No conversation is permitted and the 
silence was complete. There is a department con- 
taining some very valuable and costly works mostly 
pertaining to science and art, embracing charts, maps, 
etc., which cannot be taken from the building, but a 
private room and desk are appropriated for their use. 

I met here with Oliver E. Cope, great-grandson of 
Jesse Kersey, (his mother, Hannah Cope, residing in 
Salem, Ohio). He is engaged in business and far re- 
moved from a Friendly centre. He was very glad to 
meet with Friends, and the pleasure afforded was 
reciprocal. It is comforting to meet with young peo- 
ple in the heart of great cities who are living up- 
rightly and endeavoring to build upon the true found- 
ation, even if they do not observe the usages of their 
forefathers. Yet always there is the arising of de- 
sire that we might have planted through greater 
faithfulness religious homes, even as other sects have 
done. . 

I attended a meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, where reports 
were read of their post-office Mission, and a paper by 
L. W. Learned on “ The New Theology, and What is 
Andover Orthodoxy?” which evidenced research 
and intelligent thought concerning the interesting 
subjects suggested. Among the topics for other meet- 
ings are: ‘What are the cardinal virtues of 
mothers?” “How shall mothers develop responsi- 
bility in their children? ” “ What is the mother’s duty 
in regard to her children’s associates?” ‘‘ The Hindoo 
religion and the errand of Ramabai,” etc. 

After a very pleasant visit and rest with relatives 
and friends in St. Louis, I left for Richmond, Ind., on 
thel7th. Snow had fallen, and the weather became 
colder. which somewhat reconciled one to leaving 
Blue River settlement unvisited, hoping other feet 
would turn their way thither, though life abounds in 
their midst, and there is much to build upon in home 
material,—thus causing regret that I should miss the 
influence of encouragement which might have been 
gained by closer mingling with them. The beautiful 
snow tipped the bushes and trees as with white blos- 
soms, and rojngling with the verdure, still bright in 
many places, made a pleasing contrast. The country 
was quite rough after leaving St. Louis, one of the 


passengers remarking, “ How we should enjoy some 
of these hills on our Kansas prairies!” She had 
formerly lived in Ohio, and had not become entirely 
reconciled to the monotony of the plains. We came 
to level Jand, however, with wide-spread fields of 
wheat and corn,—much of the latter not yet husked. 
We looked almost regretfully upon the one-story cot- 
tages in the towns we passed, having seen how much 
comfort is to be found in them, with the saving of so 
many steps, and how those who live in them, though 
previously accustomed to our several story Eastern 
homes grow to prefer them, and enjoy the conveni- 
ence thus afforded. Yet in view of all these consid- 
erations, one still feels a preference for lodging rooms 
higher in the air. 

It was almost dusk when we reached Richmond, 
where I was glad to be met and taken to the old fa- 
miliar home of my cousin, Elizabeth Starr, who since 
a former visit has passed from earthly surroundings 
to other mansions of our Father. Her son James 
and his wife Sarah now occupy the house, and have 
made many improvements. It was a comfort to 
gather with Friends in the silent meeting, for it had 
been many weeks since [ was privileged to meet 
with those accustomed to our manner of worship, at 
least with few exceptions. Someofthe meetings, it 
is true, had been precious seasons, wherein all sense 
of being among strangers was lost sight of,and a 
grateful, appreciative spirit recognized, love banding 
us together in the bonds of a common humanity and 
a Providence about us all; yet it was good to mingle 
with those who naturally understood our usages, and 
there was a yearning of spirit that our lives might 
correspond with our profession, that each member 
might feel the responsibility of holding all our meet- 
ings in the life, and never as a dead formality. And 
how much these occasions would be enriched by the 
earnest receptive attitude of every spirit,—not de- 
pending on the two or the three to conduct them, but 
realizing a united privilege and duty in wrestling for 
the blessing. 

The social mingling in the homes of relatives here 
was very enjoyable—embracing Wm. C. and Anna 
M. Starr, Benjamin and Mary B. L. Starr, with their 
families, also Catherine W. Braley, the only remain- 
ing member of Elizabeth Starr’s brothers and sisters. 
Among other interests I visited the hames factory 
and brass foundry of W. C. Starr, and was surprised 
to find the variety of labor constituting the manu- 
facture of that simple piece of harness, the hame. 
They are all made from stumps or roots having the 
natural bend in the wood, passing from one lathe to 
another until perfected in form and made ready for 
the attachments of brass, etc. I had the pleasure of 
seeing them mould the castings,—a process requiring 
the greatest care, beyond aught we had imagined, 
leading to the thought of how essential is skilled 
labor, each one being fitted for his or her depart- 
mentin life. I saw abit” or mouth-piece for the 
horse perfected in,a very short time, also the weld- 
ing of chains, the sparks flying from the anvil in 
every direction. Having seen very little of any kind 
of manufacture, I was led to think of the pleasure 
and profit which would accrne to the young minds 
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by more frequently affording them such opportunities. 

A company of enterprising citizens of Richmond 
are having the natural gas conveyed to the city from 
Chesterfield, fifty miles distant, at a great cost, and 
many are having the pipes laid into their buildings, 
anticipating greater convenience and comfort from 
this mode of heating. It seemed as though there 
would be a feeling of uncertainty as to the continu- 
ance of supply, but it may be as extensive as the 
beds of coal, which seem inexhaustible. On Fourth- 
day morning I gathered again with Friends for wor- 
ship, realizing anew the vital importance of being 
banded together in love, not in an exclusive or secta- 
rian spirit, but on a broader basis, embraced in the 
declaration of Jesus: “ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples because ye have love one 
unto another.” In the afternoon we visited several 
Friends not able to attend meeting, among them 
Cornelius and Mary Ratcliff who live a short dis- 
tance from the city. He has lived in the same place 
for seventy-eight years, and they have been married 
sixty-seven years. Both are now blind—he for 
nearly ten years,she about three. It was pleasant to 
see them sitting together by the cheerful hearth fire, 
so companionable to each other and those around 
them, recounting many blessings by the way, and 
trustful for the future. In the course of conversa- 
tion, speaking of the comfort and profit of assem- 
bling for spiritual refreshment, Cornelius remarked 
that for many years he kept a diary, and in referring 
to it found he had only been absent three times in 
forty years from their week-day meetings, and had 
never sustained any pecuniary loss, but rather ex- 
perienced gain thereby. 

We rode out to the beautiful suburban home of 
Caroline Reeves, and had a pleasant call with her; 
also in sight of Earlham College, under care of Or- 
thodox Friends. We saw in the distance new build- 
ings, one of several asylums for the insane in Indiana ; 
and while it is a comfort to know that provision is 
made for this class in the community, yet the 
crowded population of these homes leads to serious 
inquiry as to the causes contributive thereto, and 
what can be done by right living and thinking to 
stay this tide of infirmity. I bade farewell to the 
kind relatives in Richmond the evening of the 22d, 
taking a sleeping-car for Philadelphia, but kept 
awake after leaving Pittsburg at 3 a. m., to watch for 
our own mountain scenery, wanting to compare it 
with the granduer so recently enjoyed in Colorado, 
and was pleasantly surprised to find it so enjoyable, 
even by moonlight. It was daybreak when we made 
the “ Horse Shoe Curve,” and it was as beautiful as 
ever. As we proceeded the rising sun tinted the 
slopes, enhancing the beauty of the scene. The 
mountain scenery was more extensive than I had re- 
membered, continuing longer after leaving Altoona 
than I thought, and the country was so fine and 
highly improved, it seemed to me no State could ex- 
cel, if equal, our own. Coupled with this was a feel- 
ing of deep thankfulness for the privileges and op- 
portunities afforded in these weeks of travel, and for 
a safe return to home and friends,—arriving in Ger- 
mantown Sixth-day afternoon to find all well. 





In writing these letters there has been a feeling of 
freedom as if corresponding with the home friends, 
and this has afforded me a pleasure in the long ab- 
sence which I trust has not been unprofitable. 

L. H. P. 

West Chester, Pa., Eleventh month 24. 


EDUCATIONAL REPORT IN BALTIMORE 
YEARLY MEETING. 
To Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 


Dear Frirenps: The Committee on Education 
one year ago entered upon the work for which it 
was appointed with a full realization of the import- 
ance of the concern allotted to them, and of the ex- 
isting necessity for doing nothing that would involve 
the expenditure of much money. Relying upon the 
Committee for the Disbursement of the Fair Hill 
Fund to extend aid to all who needed help to secure 
educational facilities, the Committee have not until 
lately invited any calls for help to establish schools, 
or to improve those already in existence. For these 
reasons the schools of the yearly meeting have had 
to depend entirely upon their own resources during 
the last twelve months. 

Early in the summer the Executive Committee 
issued a circular letter to all members of the General 
Committee in reference to educational matters in 
their respective neighborhoods, and requesting ans- 
wers to certain questions. From time to time replies 
to these have been coming in, and now we are in 
possession of information that indicates that there 
has been no progress made, since stress of circum- 
stances forced us to suspend active operations in 
1887, while in some places what vantage ground had 
been gained has been lost, or is in danger of slipping 
from our grasp, for lack of aid which we could not 
extend. Of the $150 given us for use by our last 
Yearly Meeting, but $12.50 has been spent, the ap- 
propriation being so small that we feared, in the 
start, that we would fall short should we begin by 
encouraging schools to hope for assistance from the 
Yearly Meeting. 

In Seventh month last to the circular letter, ad- 
dressed to our correspondents, a very generul re- 
sponse came, and from time to time since the Com- 
mittee have been informed that languishing schools 
might be revived, and others might come nearer to 
their highest mark, if aid could be obtained to pro- 
cure some little additional equipment that might en- 
able them to offer advantages somewhat superior to 
the neighborhood schools by which they are sur- 
rounded. It has always been said to us that Friends’ 
schools are preferred, all other things being equal, 
and that if they can be made a little, or much better, 
by having good teachers and books of Reference, a 
few Charts, etc., people not in membership with us 
will be willing to patronize them and thus aid in 
their support. 

If it is important that Friendly influences be put 
around our children the school is preéminently the 
place to do it, and while the large percentage of chil- 
dren of our Society attend schools where there is no 
Friendly tone, but, on the contrary, are wholly an- 
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tagonistic to it, we cannot expect much spread of a 
knowledge of Friends’ principles and testimonies. 

To our question: “How many children of your 
monthly meeting attend schools not under the care 
of Friends?” answers have come from eleven. Five 
of them say all attend such. One says none, and the 
other five say 100 of 211 attend schools not under the 
care of Friends. One encouraging feature of these 
reports is that in Sandy Spring, where we have 
worked to-establish a school, only 6 of 55 are not in 
Friends’ Schools, and Dunning’s Creek reports none 
attending schools not under care of Friends. 

It seems to the Committee that there should, 
therefore, be no relaxing, but, on the contrary, 
greater vigor than ever thrown into this work. Now 
that First-day Schools are doing the work of 
strengthening the interest in the principles of our 
Society, our children should not be drawn away 
therefrom during the other six days of the week. 
Should we not rather try to supplement the work of 
home and the First-day School and of the meeting in 
our every-day schools ? 

With the reports just received came requests for 
some assistance, such as has been given by the Com- 
mittee in the past to our subordinate meeting schools 
and several members have given notice that others 
would come. Seeing this evidence of renewed inter- 
est,and the anxiety of many now present to put 
their children among Friends, the Committee feel 
that we may again start forward with abundant hope 
of reward. 

Inasmuch as the appropriation made last year has 
been carefully retained in the treasury, hoping that 
our work could, for a time, go on without our en- 
couragement or help, in which we have been disap- 
pointed, and anxious to make due amends by greater 
care and effort in the future, the Committee would 
ask that the amount unexpended and $50 additional 
be set aside for their uses for the coming year, if it be 


the pleasure of the yearly meeting to continue the 
work. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Eur M. Lams, Clerk. 
Baltimore, 10th mo. 30, 1888. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 47. 
TWELFTH Monrs 9, 1888. 


Toric: NECESSITY FOR SPIRITUAL SUPPORT. 


GOLDEN TExt.—‘“ Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit 
saith the Lord of Hosts.—Zech. 4: 6. 


ReaD Judges 7: 1-8. 

WE pass over the administration of several Judges 
whose names are given,—among them is Deborah, a 
prophetess,—and come to Gideon, upon whom “the 
spirit of the Lord” rested. After testing, by a cus- 
tom that was universal in ancient times, and that the 
world has not wholly lost faith in, even in our day, 
Gideon is assured that the Lord has chosen him to 
deliver Israel from the host of the Midianites. 

Our lesson portrays the wisdom and far-sighted- 
ness of Gideon, who will not go up against their ene- 
mies with the whole armed force of the nation, but 
choosing picked men, only three hundred in all, he 
trusts in the strong arm of Jehovah for deliverance. 


We have need again to remember that the people of 
Israel had no higher conception of God at this time 
than what comported with the thought of them- 
selvee as his chosen people, before whom all other 
nations were as nothing. He was their God and 
they were his people, and whatever injury they 
could inflict upon these idolaters was approved of 
God. It seems a monstrous idea of the Divine Being, 
the Creator of all things and the Ruler of the uni- 
verse, but entirely in keeping with the low standard 
of justice and morals that then prevailed, and that 
continued to govern men in their intercourse as na- 
tions, long after the blessed Jesus declared “ one is 
your Father, even God, and a!l ye are brethren.” It 
was reserved for the Gospel to disclose the great truth, 
“God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation 
he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is ac- 
ceptable to him.—Acts 10: 34, 35. 

Gideon’s faith and confidence in God was an in- 
spiration to the little band of warriors who ranged 
themselves under his leadership. This is always the 
result of faithful leadership. The man who under- 
takes any work, whether it be secular or religious, in 
the courage of his convictions, is the man who rarely 
fails in his undertakings. The first element in suc- 
cess is the feeling that the effort is the right one, 
and with the Divine help will be accomplished. 

Gideon had infused this thought into the minds 
of the men who went with him; the right of choice 
had been offered them ; he had caused it to be pro- 
claimed, “ Whosoever is fearful and afraid let him 
depart and return to his place.” 

So the people took victuals. They prepared them- 
selves with provisions. The Hebrew people were not 
allowed to partake of food prepared by the hands of 
idolaters; it might have been offered to heathen 
gods, or it might have died of itself or been cooked 
in the blood; in either case it would have been an 
abomination to the Lord. The trumpets were always 
an accompaniment of the army then as now. Not- 
withstanding all his precautions Gideon found that 
his main reliance was upon God, who, he believed, 
had chosen him to rescue Israel. 


The artist who would give upon his canvas a 
truthful picture of some vast stretch of a beautiful 
land with its varied charms of hill and dale, lake 
and river, and the nestled homes that adorn the 
whole, takes his view from some elevation more or 


less remote from the scene he would depict. In this 
bird’s-eye view the minor details, which a more inti- 
mate and closer view would discover, and which, if 
portrayed, would mar the beauty of the picture, are 
lost. In the broad survey only the prominent ap- 
pears, and in this lies the peaceful serenity that sat- 
isfies the soul, the grandeur and sublimity that fills 
the heart with joy. 

It is thus, also, that to arrive at a truthful realiza- 
tion of the moral and spiritual condition of the world 
one must allow his thoughts to run over great 
stretches of time, and from a standpoint so elevated 
above all bias of prejudice, as to enable him to be- 
hold the salient features that mark the broad field of 
human endeavor and human achievement. To him 
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that does this the evils of society, the wickedness 
and sinfulness of mankind, seem like the bogs and 


fens; the malign features in the grand whole that are 
lost in the contemplation of the steady growth to- 


ward the true and good in the history of mankind ; 
a steady advancement towards the highest and best 
in morals and religion. We thus behold nations ris- 
ing in majesty by the arts of peace ; as gradually the 
human conscience is becoming attuned to the spirit 
of the Divine which we cannot fail to perceive is op- 
erating in the universe. The righteousness of a peo- 
ple becomes the permanent in their history that goes 
down to future ages and is revered. In the great 
heart of mankind springs up ever a new and grand 
inspiration that causes men to “rise on stepping 
stones of their dead selves to higher things.” The 
hearts of the people in the most enlightened nations 
to-day are all aflame with duty. Their religion is 
taking on a practical form of philanthropy that is 
seeking to rid the world of its evil influences. War 
still has its votaries, great armies are marshalled, 
but where formerly nations were ever ready to settle 
their differences by the sword, now they join them- 
selves together in efforts to maintain a peace, and 
the peaceful methods of arbitration are more and 
more finding favor in their councils. The higher in- 
telligence of mankind is seeking, not as in Gideon’s 
time, for Divine aid in planning and achieving bat- 
tles, but in discovering the best way to avoid them. 
The souls of men to-day are becoming more and 
more open to the knowledge that spiritual strength 
abides with and inspires those that would remove 
all causes of war, and establish a universal brother- 
hood of men among whom there shall be no longer 
wars nor rumors of wars. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HONORING GOD. 


“ Honor God with thy substance and the first fruit of 
all thy increase; so shall thy barns be filled with 
plenty and thy presses burst out with new wine,”— 
not the wine we may not look upon when red in the 
cup, but the pure wine of the kingdom bearing the 
insignia of holiness unto the Lord, full of faith, hope, 
and charity that is not puffed up, exalteth not itself, 
thinketh no evil, suffereth long and is kind; always 
maintaining that sweet simplicity that becomes the 
followers of Jesus Christ; with meekness and hu- 
mility advancing their profession, ranning the race 
set before them, doing the work assigned them, in- 
viting by daily example to the world without—“ this 
is the way, walk in it.” One undying truth was un- 
derstood long ago—the nations of those that are 
saved shall walk in the light of the Lord. 

The time has come 

When each happy home 

Unite in fulfilling the law 
Written in the heart ; 
And to such will impart 
Grace the careless never saw. 





Peace flows like a river, 
With thanks to the Giver ; 
The oil and the wine 


Both are divine. Sarau Hont. 
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OUR MANNER OF WORSHIP. 


WuHeEn we thoughtfully consider what it is to assem- 
ble for Divine worship and to whom the worship is 
offered, we can hardly fail to discover how nearly 
George Fox and his colaborers made practical the 
teaching of Jesus, in the manner of public worship 
which they adopted for the society of which they, 
humanly speaking, were the founders. It required a 
deep insight and a wisdom that drew its inspiration 
from the great fountain of spiritual life, to look be- 
yond the forms and ceremonies by which the wor- 
ship of our Heavenly Father was trammeled, and 
realize that the “hour” had indeed come, when 
“they who worship the Father must worship in spirit 
and in truth.” And we cannot over-estimate the 
faith and courage that enabled them to be true to 
their convictions while the whole Christian world 
was without sympathy, and even intolerant towards 
them. 

Let us inquire what is worship? The answer is 
not far toseek. It is homage, reverently offered, and 
its origin is traceable to that sense of obligation to 
the Supreme Being which inheres in the whole hu- 
man race. But this Being cannot be approached as 
man approaches his brother-man, nor receive the 
homage that is offered through outward forms. The 
old prophets in their times of spiritual illumination 
called the people away from a dependence upon 
forms and ceremonies, and Jesus seeing the tendency 
to this outward, formal service was pointed and se- 
vere in his condemnation, charging the worshippers 
of his day with making long prayers, and being care- 
ful to observe the law that they might be seen of 
men. It was after he had accused the Samaritans 
of worshiping “that they knew not,” in his inter- 
view with the woman at the well, that he gave utter- 
ance to the great fundamental truth concerning 
worship which the Christian world has been so slow 
to adopt and embody in the usage of the Church, 
“God is a spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship in spirit and in truth,” He made the founda- 
tion of all worship. This calls us to gatherin our 
assemblies in silence, for only in the stillness of all 
that is outward can the soul be made sensible of the 
presence of the Great Master of Assemblies, and 
prepared to hear his Inspeaking Voice. 
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Congregational services, beautiful as they may be 
made, and the eloquent sermon, full of strong, earn- 
est thoughts of duty and responsibility, cannot sup- 
ply the requirement of spiritual worship. They are 
the means adapted to awaken the thoughtless to a 
sense of the fealty they owe to God, to encourage 
the seeking ones to continue to ask until the prom- 
ise is fulfilled, and to incite the faithful to greater 
diligence in the service of their Divine Master. 

But to those whose minds have been turned into 
the channel of thought that leads to a more spiritual 
observance of this duty, the coming tugether with 
one accord in the place appointed for public worship 
and there waiting for the manifestation of the Di- 
vine Presence, is the highest ideal of true worship; 
and as the unity in service is felt, there is an over- 
flow from one to another as each heart is open to re- 
ceive, and, although not a word is spoken, the bread 
and the water that nourishes the divine life in the 
soul, will be dispensed. The life of the Church is 
to be found in the secret communings of its individ- 
ual members and this as certainly in the congrega- 
tional capacity as in their private devotions. “ It is 
the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth noth- 
ing,” was the testimony of Jesus; and what an 
abounding favor that man who through his fleshly 
desires and instincts, is allied to the grovelling 
things which perish with the using, may, through 
the power he has to apprehend and comprehend 
God and eternity come into union and fellowship 
with Him, and be a partaker even in this life of 
the good things that He has in store for them who 
love Him. 

Friends have need to observe diligence in the 
carrying out of this testimony and to acquaint them- 
selves through study and meditation with the ground 
upon which it rests, that they may be able to com- 
mend it to those who are inquirers and have an in- 
telligent understanding of the obligations that are 
implied in accepting as a doctrine of the Church, the 
spirituality of divine worship. 


WE call attention to the announcement of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee (Philadelphia), of an 
Educational Conference, to be held at Race street 
Meeting-house on Seventh-day of this week, the Ist 
of Twelfth month. These conferences have hereto- 
fore been found very interesting occasions, the dis- 
cussions being usually practical, direct, and intel- 
ligent. 


Greatness is rarely born of the multitude. Indi- 
vidual power is the product of a wide horizon. In- 
spiration springs from solitude, and the Infinite comes 
nearer as the finite recedes from the mental vision, 
only solitude must not be filled with self—A. W. 
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MARRIAGES. 
MERRITT—WILLIS.—At the residence of the bride’s 

parents, Wading River, L. I., Tenth month 17th, 1888, in 

accordance with the order of the Society of Friends, 


Jesse Merritt, of Bethpage, L. I., to Pauline, daughter of 
Charles Willis, of the former place. 


DEATHS. 


DUELL.—Near Woodstown, N. J., Eleventh month 4th, 
1888, Hannah T., wife of Elmer Duell, in her 58th year. 
She was a valued member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

In the death of this dear Friend, not only has the 
home circle sustained a great bereavement, but the meet- 
ing of which she was a member, and the First-day school 
where she took an active part as teacher, until her health 
gave way, since which time she was always found (health 
permitting), in the adult class. 

During the past few weeks of her life she had much 
suffering and weakness of body. But she was favored to 
keep her mind clear, in that undying faith, that our 
Heavenly Father doeth all things well; and her cheerful 
countenance bespoke that she was resigned to whatever 
His will might be. She leaves besides her husband, a son 
and daughter who feel their loss deeply. Her consistent 
life should be an incentive unto us to follow her blessed 
example. J.B 


DUNWOODY.—At Newtown Square, Pa., Eleventh 
month 2lst, 1888, J. Penrose Dunwoody. Interment at 
Friends’ ground, 


MORF.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 2ist, 1888, 
Lydia A., wife of Henry Morf. Interment at Evesham 
Meeting ground, N. J. 


PERRILL.—Eleventh month 9th, 1888, Laura, wife of 
Alfred Perrill, and daughter of Penrose and Elizabeth 
Ambler (members of Little Britain Monthly Meeting) 
passed from earth life after a lingering illness, \consump- 
tion), aged 36 years. 

In the early part of her sickness she hoped to be re- 
stored to health, that she might be a companion to her 
young husband, and aid in training their little son; and 
also have loving companionship with parents, brothers, 
and sisters. 

Medical aid and all the tender care of husband, parents, 
and loved ones were given her; for the past year her 
mother was her constant nurse, and all was done that was 
in their power to relieve or stay the disease. But alas! 
allin vain! When she realized that her end was nearshe 
was calmly resigned, and often talked with those around 
her with strong faith in the Divine Power to soothe and 
comfort, and give her strength to bear her affliction ; fre- 
quently expressing her resignation, saying “Oh! Lord, 
Thy will be done!” 

It was a blessed privilege to the writer of this article 
to be with her and her loved ones the last day and night 
of her life here. She was so calm and peaceful; said “‘ I 
am ready and waiting, am not afraid to go, all is peace, I 
find nothing in the way.” Oh, what a blessing to know 
and feel the Divine Power was there in full measure to 
comfort all in their sad bereavement. L. M. B. 


POWELL.—At Bethpage, L. I., Eleventh month 16th, 
1888, Sarah T. Powell, widow of the late Richard S. Pow- 
ell,in the 86th year of her age; a member of Jericho 
Monthly Meeting. 


STOKES.—At Allegheny City, Pa., Fifth month 19th, 
1888, John Lancaster Stokes, son of Henry and Anna P. 
Stokes, formerly of Rancocas, N. J. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A GERMAN CITY. 


TwENTY-ONE miles north-west from Leipzig, on}the 
right bank of the Saale, lies the city of Halle. When 
first I heard the name, a vision of great halls with 
marble columns, filled my mind; but those who 
know Halle better, are aware that it gets its name 
from the deposit of salt in the neighborhood. 

The bob-tail horse-car takes us from the station 
along Leipziger Strasse and past the Round Tower, 
the chief remnant of the old city walls. Here we 
cross the New Promenade, which is at the same time 
an ornament to the city, and a memento of the dis- 
mal past, when cities had to have great, ugly, confin- 
ing walls and narrow, crooked streets. But, I sup- 
pose, if it were not for gunpowder, these European 
cities would still have battlements surrounding 
them. So the progress of the science of destruction 
leads the way towards the arts of peace. 

And now we pass through one of these winding 
streets into the old town. In some places scarcely 
wide enough to allow two vehicles to pass, this main 
street opens out at the City Hall into the Market. 
This was the center of Old Halle. Here is the Rath- 
haus, where the Biirgermeister and the Council met 
and still meet; and here, in the open space around, 
where the statue of Handel stands, the peasants and 
flower-girls came and still come to sell their wares. 

Yonder is the Red Tower, the bloody memorial 
of the executions: the condemned stepped out from 
its windows upon the scaffold erected in the square. 
On the west side of the square is the Marketkirche, a 
strange structure, formed by the union of two 
churches that formerly stood here; thus it comes to 
have four towers and two choirs. Some of the cosy 
apartments in the walls, which look like places for 
tombs, serve for pews and have windows opening 
into the body of the church, through which the 
pious occupants can hear and yet scarcely be seen. 
Of course those who come to church to show them- 
selves and their clothes, do not rent these pews. If we 
climb one of the eastern towers, we obtain a good 
view of Halle and its surroundings. The two towers 
are connected by a bridge, and here the fire patrol 
lives, and marches to and fro, watching for fires over 
the city. 

To the northwest, only a couple of squares dis- 
tant, are the ruins of the Moritzburg, the citadel of 
Halle. But the view from the west bank of the 
Saale, opposite the crumbling walls, is the most pic- 
turesque. So, wending our way through the clean 
but narrow streets, in a few minutes we cross one of 
the arms of the Saale, and looking back, we see ris- 
ing directly from the water’s edge and blackened by 
the wear of the elements, Moritzburg, presenting a 
picture fit for the artist’s pencil or the dreamer’s 
fancy. For, during the latter part of the Thirty 
Years’ War, Halle and the neighboring parts of 
Saxony was the fighting ground for the contending 
armies, and many a siege has Moritzburg sustained. 
Yonder to the southeast is the field where Graf Tilly 
yielded his glory to Gustavus Adolphus; and ata 
little distance further to the west is the field of Liit- 
zen, where, in 1632, Gustavus himself fell mortally 


wounded, but victorious, over his only rival, Wallen- 
stein. 

So that even the horrors of the past, the misery 
endured, and the mistakes committed, are a heritage 
to succeeding generations not wholly without ad- 
vantages. The world would not be nearly so inter- 
esting nor so dear to us, if it were not for the struggles 
and failures, mistakes and worriments of the past; 
for the present and future are full of such trials, and 
the consolation needed in the midst of these discour- 
agements comes from a contemplation of the past. 
The angels in heaven do not attract our attention 
half so much as our fellow-creatures around us, who 
have lived, suffered, and triumphed in the same diffi- 
culties in which we find ourselves. 

Leaving Moritzburg and turning into the City 
Park, we are soon in the full enjoyment of one of the 
prettiest parts of the famous Saalthal. The river 
spreads out into half a dozen branches, forming a 
dozen or more charming islands, called the “ Mead- 
ows.” Here is the favorite promenade of the citizens. 
At the end of Nightingale Isle is a pontoon bridge 
across the Saale, and here begin the high banks that 
give additional beauty to the scene. On the left is a 
pretty afternoon resort and pavilion with a charming 
view. Along the river bank stretches the village of 
Créllwitz; and there, right opposite are the tower 
and ruined walls of Giebichenstein. The vines and 
trees have done their part also to make the dis- 
mantled castle beautiful. There are more famous 
ruins, grander in size and more renowned in story; 
but Giebichenstein is unrivalled in picturesqueness. 
The eye has but to turn to the neigeboring “ Rocks of 
Trotha” to remind the beholder of the lines of 
Eichendorf inscribed on a pillar erected at one of 
the prettiest points of view in the whole valley : 


“Da steht eine Burg iiber’m Thale 
Und schaut in den Strom hinein, 
Das ist die fréhliche Saale, 
Das ist der Giebichenstein. 


“Da hab’ich so oft gestanden, 
Es griinten Thaler und Hoh’n, 
Und seitdem in allen Landen 
Sah ich nimmer die Welt so schon.”! 
Crossing the Saale to the right bank again and re- 
turning to Halle through the fine wide streets of the 
new town, we pass along the Old Promenade between 
the University and the Theater. Frederick I. founded 
the University of Halle in 1694. Frederick the Wise 
founded the University of Wittenberg in 1502. At 
the fall of Napoleon, in 1815, when nearly every 
thing was being reirranged, these two Universities 
were united, and the institution now bears the title 
“The United Fredericks University of Halle-Witten- 


[These verses may be freely rendered in English as follows.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, ] 
There looks o’er the valley a castle, 
And down at a stream so fine, 
Tis the joyous river Saale, 
And turreted Giebichenstein. 


There have I stood, O, so often ! 
*Mid blossoming vale and height, 

And since in never a country, 
Have I seen this world so bright. 
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berg.” So the present structure, erected in 1834, is 
the modern representative of the University of Wit- 
tenberg, where Luther was professor of theology in 
the first half of the 16th century. 

As we are concerned more with the outward looks 
of Halle at present, we will not enter the University 
Building, but proceed down the Old Promenade to 
Steinstrasse. Here is the Post Office, and as we look 
down the street towards the Market, the liveliest 
scenes in Halle present themselves. Here comes a 
milk wagon drawn by two dogs. Yondera girl and 
a dog share the pull together. They are drawing a 
load of coal. Behind them is a push-cart, loaded 
with trunks and beddings, and pulled and pushed by 
three “Dienstmiuner.” Here comes rumbling along, 
as if it were the Spirit of Thunder, a great heavy 
wagon, as large as a freight car, on very small wheels, 
pulled by two strong horses. This is the kind of 
conveyance the Germans use in moving household 
furniture. In front of the Post Office is a stand for 
“Droschken,” and behind in the yard are the yellow 
package-delivery wagons of the the Parcels Post. 

At the corner is the “Hotel zur Stadt Hamburg,” 
and opposite is the office of the Royal Lottery. For 
the Germans still believe in throwing money away 
in the hope of gaining a fortune by chance. But in 
general they seem very well contented with their lot, 
and proud of their country and its past history. In 
the schools pains is taken to cultivate the national 
spirit, and just as American school-books tell us the 
United States is the greatest nation in the modern 
world, so the German geographies teach their young 
learners that “the German Empire is the first land- 
power in Europe.” 

Herman T. Lukens. 
Halle a. Salle, 10th mo. 29, 1888. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tus was held at Quaker Street, N. Y.,on the 17th, 
18th, and 19th of Eleventh month. Friends were in 
attendance from Purchase, Westbury, and Saratoga 
Quarterly Meetings. The meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, although small, was one of much interest. 
Charles M. Robinson, of Chappaqua, spoke with ten- 
der feeling, exhorting all to greater diligence in the 
performance of known duty, and fearful less some 
one in the little company might be suppressing a gift 
that was meant to be a help and strength to the whole 
body. On First-day morning many Friends gathered 
at ten o’clock to attend the exercises of the First-day 
school, which was full of interest and a source of 
profit to all engaged in the work. At the close 
Philip Dorland, of Saratoga, addressed the school in 
a few pointed remarks. At 11 o’clock the meeting 
was nearly all gathered and after a short season of 
solemn stillness, Philip Dorland bore a lively testi- 
mony to the truth of the gospel as held by Friends, 
claiming that with entire consecration of heart, such 
as the Father requires, we may become so permeated 
with his blessed Spirit that we become heirs of God, 
and joint heirs and co-laborers with Jesus Christ. 
His discourse throughout was earnest and impressive. 
Charles Robinson followed in a tender appeal to go 


down into the depths, and there be willing to put 
aside every thing that is harmful, that hinders the up- 
rising of the pure life of God in the soul. Then 
shall we become willing to proclaim, like one of old, 
“Surely, Salvation is of the Lord!” 

On Second-day the meeting was smaller than 
usual at this time, on account of the bad condition of 
the roads, several members of the different monthly 
meetings not being able to be present. Philip 
Dorland was led to speak at some length on the 
power and efficiency of prayer,—that all true prayer 
is a condition of the mind, and that this prayerful 
condition must be so constantly preserved and dwelt 
under that the words and actions of our lives shall 
be but the out-growth—the echo of a prayer. 
Charles Robinson followed, speaking to our peculiar 
needs as a Society,—that we are not to look back- 
wards complacently, over work already accomplished, 
but come with willing hands to take up and carry on 
the work left by dear ones who have passed from our 
midst; and let us search deep, and see if it is not 
mainly through individual unfaithfulness that there 
has been a falling off in our membership, and so 
many vacant seats in all our meetings. Not in the 
way of discouragement, but with loving entreaty he 
led us to draw very near to the Fountain of all Good, 
to watch and wait for the little pointings of duty, 
and a willingness to follow the Divine leadings. 

The business of the quarterly meeting followed 
in harmony and good order, and the meeting closed 
witb a feeling of renewed spiritual strength, and of 
gratitude for the social commingling which these 

M. J. H. 


THE WILLIAMSON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made last week of the plans of 
Isaiah V. Williamson, of this city, who proposes to 
endow an industrial school for boys, to be erected 
somewhere near this city. He has selected seven 
Trustees, Edward Longstreth, William C. Ludwig, 
Lemuel Coffin, John Wanamaker, John Baird, J. W. 
Brooks, and Henry C. Townsend, to whom he ex- 
plained at.a meeting on the 24th instant. The en- 
dowment is stated to be a very large sum, twelve mil- 
lions of dollars, ($12,000,000), being mentioned, but 
it is probable that the work will be begun, and the 
endowment be fixed later. The institution, it is an- 
nounced, will be known as the Williamson Free 
School of Mechanical Trades. It will be devoted to 
the education of boys in the old-fashioned trades, in- 
cluding carpentering, blacksmithing, printing, and 
other trades, so that they may be ready to enter upon 
life as skilled artisans instead of having to struggle 
for clerkships and other inferior positions. 

I. V. Willamson is now over eighty years of age, 
and he found himself no longer young enough to 
bear the task of founding and controlling so large an 
institution, and therefore solicited the assistance of a 
number of successful business men to act as trustees 
under his supervision. He was anxious to live to see 
the plan put into operation, thinking that under his 
personal oversight it would be surer of successful ac- 
complishment,and wishing tosee the result of his plans 
for the good of the rising generation of young men, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OUGHT. 
THERE’s a sentinel stationed in every breast 
Can neither be bribed nor bought. 
He gives us the sharpest of keen unrest 
If we disregard his slightest behest ; 
And he bears (ere this you doubtless have guessed ) 
The plain little cognomen, “ Ought.” 


No man so uncivilized, heathenish, rude, 
So savage, and wild, and untaught, 
But this stern little guardian, with power imbued, 
Holds a check o’er the nature else all unsubdued ; 
And, ’though often his teachings appear to be 
crude, 
We must bow to the wisdom of Ought. 


Mysterious monitor, tell us we pray 
From whence thy authority’s brought. 
And why thou dost rule in such different way 
These vitalized temples of humanized clay,— 
And why many things we're forbidden to-day 
To-morrow are sanctioned by Ought. 


For ages philosophers, poets, and seers 
The clue to thy nature have sought,— 
Though ever eluding their grasp, it appears, 
Thou dost pilot us still down earth’s highway of 
years, 
While each, ’mid the tumult, the whispering hears 
Of his own individual Ought. 


Full many the battles, fierce, nameless, and long, 
With thee we have silently fought. 
Sometimes in the closet, sometimes ia the throng; 
When the boundr’y seemed lost ’twixt the right and 
the wrong; 
But, though weak from the contest, we knew we 
were strong 
When the vict’ry was carried by Ought. 


A guide without guile we can trust through all 
time, 
A friend with no treacherous thought. 
When the bells of the churches seem al! out of 
chime, 
And the creeds of the world are refusing to rhyme, 
We can peacefully rest in assurance sublime : 
All is well while we do as we ought. 


L. W. W. 
Newtown, Pa. 


———————————S 


LORD KEEP MY MEMORY GREEN. 


My feet approach life’s western slope, 
Above me bend the arching skies, 
Beyond me spreads the realm of hope, 
Behind, the land of memory lies, 

I know not what the years may bring, 
Of dangers wild, or joy serene, 

But turning to the east I sing: 
“Lord keep my memory green.” 


Oh! land of winter, and of bloom, 
Of singing bird, and moaning pine, 
Thy golden light, thy tender gloom, 
Thy vales, and mountains all are mine! 
The holy loves of other years, 
With beckoning hands toward me lean, 
And whisper through their falling tears, 
“Lord keep my memory green,” 





Dear memory, whose unclouded gaze, 
Can pierce the darkest wilds of space, 
I see her morning watch-tires blaze, 
I feel her breezes fan my face. 
I would not give the light she flings 
Across my future landscape scene, 
For all the pomp and power of kings. 
“Lord keep my memory green.” 


Let memory near my soul abide, 
With eye, and voice to warn, and win, 
Till Hope and Memory, side by side, 
Shall walk above the tides of sin. 
Till from life’s western lakes and rills, 
The angel lifts the sunset sheen, 
And hangs it o’er the eastern hills— 
“ Lord keep my memory green.” 


—James G. Clark. 


WEBSTER AND BENTON: A TOUCHING 
EPISODE. 


A corRESPONDENT (W. P. T.) sends to the Local News 
of West Chester, Pa.. some matter extracted from 
Peter Harvey’s Reminiscences of Daniel Webster, 
relating the story of Webster’s reconciliation with 
Thomas H. Benton, after the estrangements of many 
years, and of a subsequent event of a like character. 
The details were related to Harvey by Webster him- 
self, and appear in the volume which the former is- 
sued some years ago. 

“We had,” said Webster, “a great many political 
controversies; we were hardly on bowing terms. 
For many years we had been members of the same 
body and passed in and out at the same door without 
even bowing to each other and without the slightest 
mutual recognition, and we never had any inter- 
course except such as was official and where it could 
not be avoided. There were no social relations be- 
tween us. At the time of the terrible gun explosion 
aboard the Princeton during Tyler’s administration 
T. H. Benton and I were on board and he related to 
me with tears this incident. He said he was stand- 
ing near the gun in the very best position to see the 
experiment. The deck of the steamer was crowded 
and with the scramble for places to witness the dis- 
charge of the gun his position was, perhaps, the most 
favorable on the deck. Suddenly he felt a hand laid 
on his shoulder and turned. Some one wished to 
speak to him and he was elbowed out of his place 
and another person took it, very much to his annoy- 
ance. The person who took his place was ex-Gov- 
ernor Gilmer, of Virginia, then Secretary of the 
Navy. Just at that instant the gun was fired and 
the explosion took place. Governor Gilmer was 
killed instantly. Upthur, then Secretary of State, 
was also killed, as was another man of considerable 
prominence. Colonel Benton, in relating this cir- 
cumstance, said: ‘It seemed to me, Webster, as if 
that touch was the hand of the Almighty stretched 
down there drawing me away from what otherwise 
would have been instantaneous death. I was merely 
prostrated on the deck and recovered in a short time. 
That one circumstance has changed the whole cur- 
rent of my thoughtsand life. I feel that I am a dif- 
ferent man and I want, in the first place, to be at 
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peace with all those with whom I have been so 
sharply at variance, and so I have come to you. Let 
us bury the hatchet, Webster?’ Nothing, I replied, 
could be more in accordance with my own feelings. 
We shook hands and agreed to let the past be past, and 
from that time our intercourse was pleasant and cor- 
dial. After that time there was no person in the 
Senate of the United States of whom I would have 
asked a favor, any reasonable and proper thing, with 
more assurance of obtaining it than of T..H. Benton.” 
One day as Webster was seated in his Jibrary be was 
waited upon by John Wilson, a lawyer of St. Louis, 
between whom and Benton had long existed an op- 
position so bitter and malignant as to be matter of 
notoriety. Often in public debates they had abused 
each other in most virulent terms. Wilson was now 
a broken down man, prematurely old and wrecked 
in fortune, and he had determined to emigrate to 
California, then but recently conquered from Mexico 
by Fremont, Benton’s son-in-law. He had called on 
Webster to request a letter of recommendation to 
some one in California, certifying that he was a re- 
spectable character and worthy of confidence. The 
kind feelings of the statesman were awakened, and 
after thinking over the matter a few minutes he sug- 
gested that a letter from Benton to Fremont would 
be of greater service than anything he could write. 
What followed shall be told in his own words, as re- 
lated by his biographer : 

“He looked me in the face, half astonished and 
half inquiringly, as much as to say: Can it be possi- 
ble that you are ignorant of the relations between 
Colonel Benton and myself? 

“T said: ‘I understand what you mean. I am 
perfectly aware of the past difficulties between you 
and Col. Benton, and the bitter hostilities that have 
existed. But I want to say to you that a great change 
has come over Col. Benton since you knew him. His 
feelings and sentiments are softened. We are all 
getting older. Our fiery hot blood is getting cooled 
and changed. It is hardly worth while for men when 
they are getting up pretty near the maximum of hu- 
man life to indulge in these feelings of enmity and ill- 
will. It is a thing we ought to get rid of. Col. Ben- 
ton and I have been engaged in a war of words as you 
and he have, and up to two or three years ago we both 
went out of the same door for years withoat so much 
as saying “Good morning” to,one another. Now I 
do not know a man in the Senate to whom I would 
go with more certainty of having a favor granted 
than to Col. Benton. He feels that age is coming 
upon him, and he is reconciled to many of his most 
bitter opponents. ‘Is thy servant a dog,’ replied 
Wilson, ‘that he should do this thing?’ I would 
not have a letter from him, I would not speak to him. 
I would not be beholden to him for a favor—not to 
save thelife of every member of my family! No sir! 
The thought of it makes me shudder. I feel indignant 
at the mention of it. I take a letter from Benton? I’ 
‘Stop, stop!’ said I; that is the old man speaking in 
you. This is not the spirit in which to indulge. I 
know how you feel.’ While he was raving, and pro- 
testing, and declaring by all the saints in the calen- 
dar his purpose to accept no favor from Col. Benton, 
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I turned around to my desk and addressed a note to 
Benton something like this: 

“Dear Sir: I am well aware of the disputes, per- 
sonal and political, which have taken place between 
yourself and the bearer of this note, John Wilson; 
but the old gentleman is now poor and is going to 
California and needs a letter of recommendation. I 
know nobody in California to whom I could address 
a letter that would be of any service tohim. You 
know everybody and a letter from you would do him . 
a great deal of good. I have assured John Wilson 
that it will give yourself more pleasure to forget what 
has passed between yourself and him, and to give 
him a letter that will do him good, than it will him 
to receive it. I am going to persuade him to carry 


you this note and I know you will be glad to see 
him. 

“ Wilson got through protesting and I read him 
Then I said: ‘I want you to carry it to 


the note. 
Benton.’ 

“*T won't,’ he replied. 

“ T coaxed and scolded and reasoned and brought 
every consideration—death, eternity and everything 
else—to bear, but it seemed to be of no use. Said I 
‘Wilson, you will regret it.’ 

“ After a while he got a little softness, some tears 
flowed, and at last I made him promise, rather reluc- 
tantly, that he would deliver the note at Col. Ben- 
ton’s door, if he did not do any more. He told me 
afterwards that it was the bitterest pill he ever swal- 
lowed. Col. Benton’s house was not far from mine. 
Wilson took the note, and as he afterwards told me, 
went up with trembling hands, put the note, with his 
own card, into the hands of the girl who came to the 
door, and ran away to his own lodging. He had 
scarcely been half an hour in his own room, trem- 
bling to think what he had done, when a note came 
from Col. Benton, saying he had the card and note 
and that Mrs. Benton and himself would have much 
pleasure in receiving John Wilson at 9 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. They would wait breakfast for 
him, and no answer was expected. The idea! said 
he to himself, that I am going to breakfast with Tom 
Benton! John Wilson! What will the people say 
and what shall Isay? The thing is not to be thought 
of. And yetI must. I have delivered the note and 
sent my card: if I don’t go now it will be rude. I 
wish I had not taken it. It doesn’t seem to me as if 
I could go and sit there at that table. I lay awake 
that night thinking about it, and in the morning felt 
as a man might feel who had sentence of death 
passed upon him and was called upon by the turnkey 
to partake of his last breakfast. I rose, however, 
made my toilet, and, after hesitating a great deal, 
went to Col. Benton’s house. My hands trembled as 
I rang the bell. Instead of the servant the Colonel 
himself came to the door. He took me cordially by 
both hands and said: ‘ Wilson, I am delighted to see 
you; this is the happiest meeting I have had for 
twenty years. Give me your hand. Webster has 
done the kindest thing he ever did in his life.’ Lead- 
ing me directly to the dining-room, he presented me 
to his wife, Mrs. Benton, and then we sat down to 
break fast. 
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“After inquiring kindly about my family he said: 
‘You and I Wilson, have been quarreling on the 
stump for twenty-five years. We bave been calling 
each other hard names, but really with no want of 
mutual respect and confidence. It has been a mere 
foolish political fight, and let’s wipe it out of mind. 
AllI have said about youl ask your pardon for.’ 
We both cried a little. I asked his pardon and we were 
good friends. We talked over old mattersand spent the 

_ morning until twelve o’clock in pleasant conversation. 

“Nothing was said of the letter until I was just de- 
parting. He turned to his desk and said : ‘I have 
prepared some letters for you to my son-in-law and 
other friends in California,’ and he handed out nine 
sheets of foolscap. 

“Tt was not a letter, but a ukase, a command, to 
every person to whom these presents shall come 
greeting ; it was to the effect that whosoever received 
them must give special attention to the wants of his 
particular friend, Col. John Wilson, of St. Louis. 
Everything was to give way tothat. He put them 
into my hands and I thanked him and left.” 

Webster continued: “Col. Benton afterward came 
to me and said: ‘Webster that was the kindest thing 
you ever did. God bless you for sending John Wil- 
son to me! This is one troublesome thing off my 
mind. That was kind, Webster. Let us get these 
things off our minds as fast as we can; we have not 
much longer to stay, we have got pretty near the end ; 
we want to go into the presence of our Maker with 
as little enmity in our hearts as possible.’” 


From the Herald of Peace, London. 
ISLAM, OF THE SWORD. 


One of the principal services rendered by the great 
cosmopolitan Missionary Congress, which was held 
in London, in June, 1888, consisted in the discussions 
which tended to refute the eulogies of Mahommedan- 
ism, lately promulgated by Canon Isaac Taylor and 
others. The array of facts presented by various gen- 
tlemen, long resident in Mahommedan regions, and 
profoundly acquainted with all the aspects of Islam- 
ism, sufficed to demolish the superstructure of 
theoretic credit, too often ascribed to the influence 
and operation of the system in question. 

Islam is a religion founded upon the sword. By 
the sword it was first promulgated. By the sword it 
has maintained its sway; and it is essentially and 
thoroughly an organization relying upon force, and 
on the elements of fear, terror, and absolute submis- 
sion. But its history, and especially its present con- 
dition, decisively demonstrate that it is lacking in 
those constructive and elevating influences which are 
so peculiarly and surpassingly characteristic of Chris- 
tianity. 

The following facts, amongst others, were men- 
tioned by the missionaries and travelers who spoke 
on this question, at the London Congress. 

Islam tends to produce poverty and pauperism 
wherever it extends. Witness the existing condi- 
tion of the Turkish Empire, Morocco, Egypt, and 
Arabia. In these lands trade is in a mere embryonic 
state of development, compared with other countries. 
Agriculture utterly languishes. Even the trees are 


taxed separately. The olive-tree, for example, has a 
tax placed upon it when it attains the thickness of a 
man’s finger, and years before it becomes valuable as 
a fruit-producer. If, in these regions, a man dis- 
covers a mine, or valuable mineral lode (and there are 
many such to be found there) he does not dare de- 
velop it, or even, in general, let it become known to 
the authorities, that such a treasure exists upon his 
estate. For if he did so, it would lead to his ruin. 
Such a burden of tribute, or exaction, would be 
placed upon him, in consequence, that it would be 
impossible for him to develop the mine to the ad- 
vantage of himself or the community. Hence the 
vast mineral resources of Mahommedan regions re- 
main, for the most part, undeveloped. Similarly as 
to the construction of railways, docks, or harbors. 
The authorities either refuse permission altogether 
for the development of such works, or they impose 
most unreasonable demands as the price of a conces- 
sion, or even for the maintenance of a merely passive 
action on the part of the Government. Hence the 
back wardness, the half-civilized, and wretchedly poor 
condition of the Moslem Empires. What little trade 
is permitted, is mainly in the hands of foreigners, 
Jews and Christians, whose nationality and religion 
exempt them from the control of the Mahommedan 
authorities. The revenues and resources of the State 
are kept at an exceedingly low level by the immeas- 
urable stupidity of these Powers. It is only at a few 
isolated spots, where independent Christian author- 
ity prevails, as, for example, in the Lebanon, or in 
certain towns of Palestine, that even a moderate de- 
gree of civilization is secured. Whilst almost every 
other country of the world has its network of rail- 
ways, canals, and roads, these are either wholly or 
largely lacking in Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, 
Arabia, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and Morocco. It 
is only during the present year that Constantinople, 
the capital of the Ottoman Empire, has been touched 
by a railway. 

Yet these are the people, and this is the system 
which the late Lord Palmerston, in his unpatriotic 
and unstatesmanlike lack of regard to British inter- 
ests, upheld, at the cost of hundreds of millions of 
pounds to the tax-payers and capitalists of England ! 

In Algiers and Tunis, under the French, and in 
Egypt, under British interference, some social and 
commercial progress has been secured. But else- 
where, throughout the vast territories of Islam, pov- 
erty, beggary and semi-barbarism prevail. Their 
races have a great gravity of look and expression. 
They appear wise to superficial observers. But, as 
nations, they are so ignorant and practically stupid, 
that there are scarcely any schools or colleges 
amongst them, except those which have been estab- 
lished and maintained by foreign missionaries. 
There is, indeed, a celebrated college in Cairo, but it 
forms the notable exception to the general rule of 
Mohommedan ignorance and indifference to learn- 
ing. In India, also, the presence of rival races com- 
pels the resident Mahommedans to put forth some 
efforts in the line of education. But even there 
they are far behind the Christians and even the 
Brahmins, in their attainments. 
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History shows that wherever the Moslem has 
reigned, he has acted as the thief and squanderer of 
other people’s wealth, and not as a producer of riches 
for himself or for others. Tennyson and certain 
writers of poetic fiction have sung of “the golden 
prime of good Haroun al Raschid,” and of the Ca- 
liphs of Bagdad and Cordova, in the days of their 
early conquests and supremacy. Yes, these could, 
and did, spend very freely and ostentatiously upon 
themselves the treasures which industrious Chris- 
tians and Jews had amassed, and of which they had 
plundered the latter. But when this wealth was ex- 
hausted, what followed? Ruin, squalor, and beg- 
gary. And these remain, to this day, wherever the 
Moslem retains his rule. Ifthe traveler walks round 
Cairo, or Teheran, or other cities of Islam, he sees 
ruinous structures, and everywhere the signs of neg- 
lect and decay, on the part of the rulersof the 
country. 

Sentimentalists may prate about the bold Bedouin 
and the “free Arab of the desert;” but what is the 
condition of these tribes and of their homes? 
They are like a lot of dirty, squalid gipsies. Their 
tents are the nests of vermin, where a few cups and 
pots constitute the furniture. And as a people, they 
are a set of lying thieves and extortionate beggars. 
Their women are brought up in degradation and in- 
decency. And it is such females that Mahommedans 
have for their wives, mothers, and sisters. How es- 
sentially degrading, then, is the whole system of 
polygamous Islam ! 

The above evils and defects of Islam are but a 
portion of the intrinsic badness of the fruits of the 
faith of Mahommed. That faith naturally developes 
cruelty and vice in its adherents. Mahommed him- 
self, in his later years became notorious for his mur- 
ders and unbridled licentiousness. Vices which may 
not be named in public society still flourish, with 
special development, amongst the races of Islam. 
Such, and much more, are the permanent and preva- 
lent fruits of that system which has been founded, 
propogated, nourished, and characterised, by the 
sword. 

Tue penitentiary system of treating crime cannot 
exist without prison employment more or less pro- 
ductive. The very purpose of it, namely, to protect 
seciety against crime by rescuing criminals from 
their crimes, so that they may be restored to society 
sooner or later as serviceable citizens, supporting 
themselves by their own labor, must utterly fail un- 
less they are trained to industry for the sake of in- 
dustry.—Supt. Z. R. Brockway. 


Humerovs views of life are well enough as an oc- 
casional relaxation. But we are not to find the chief 
joy and end of life in these accidentally distorted per- 
spectives. Life itself is not a joke.—S. S. Times. 


A TEACHER asked a class to write an essay on “ The 
Result of Laziness,” and one of the bright but lazy 
boys in the class handed in as his composition a 
blank sheet of paper ! 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE NEGROES 
IN THE SOUTH. 


In the North all the great colleges and professional 
schools are as open to the negro applicant as to any 
other. He undergoes no different examination. He 
pays no different term bills. Whether he shall get an 
advanced education is purely a question of his own 
wishes, capacity, preparation, and means. What per- 
centage shall go beyond the grammar school or high 
school is thus decided by the natural action of uni- 
versal motives. There is no artificial blocking of a 
negro’s opportunity. 

In the South, on the contrary, not one of the old 
Southern colleges or professional schools will to-day 
admit a negro pupil. The institutions where negroes 
can attempt the higher education are all of recent 
origin, and for the most part still dependent on 
Northern benevolence. The contributors sometimes 
ask, What is the need of going beyond common 
school work ? 

1. The most obvious need is that of providing fit 
teachers for the tens of thousands of public colored 
schools in the South. At first these thankfully em- 
ployed teachers could do little more than read 
and write, but their requirements have steadily risen. 
Good work in the public schools will not be assured 
till they have a perennial supply of teachers who 
know a great deal more than they are required to 
teach ; while for principals of graded schools in the 
cities and teachers of high schools and normal schools, 
men and women of full college education will be in- 
creasingly in demand. 

2. Thoroughly educated men are needed to take 
leading positions among negro physicians, lawyers, 
writers, and especially ministers. For many years 
the percentage of college-bred men in these callings 
must be much smaller among the negroes than 
among whites. The more rapidly it is increased the 
more rapid and secure will be the advancement of 
the race. 

3. The higher education is needed as a stimulus 
to the lower. Every individual who has a noble 
career opened before him by education awakens an 
ambition for education in all the communities that 
know him. The presence of advanced classes in a 
school quickens the minds of all in the lower grades. 
There are plants that die if the top is destroyed. The 
life of the whole system of education depends on 
vigor at the top. 

4. The higher education is needed to prevent the 
danger of a little learning. The charge used to be 
often made that educated negroes were conceited and 
arrogant. The charge cannot be maintained against 
those who are thoroughly educated, nor is it likely 
to be justified by those who get a partial education 
in schools where the presence of higher classes sug- 
gests continually how much they have not studied 

5. The planting of strong institutions of high 
grade for the negroes was the best way that could 
have been chosen to win the respect of the Sohthern 
whites and lead them up to approve of negro educa- 
tion. This appears strikingly in the case of Berea 
College, Kentucky, against which the opposition was 
at first peculiarly bitter because it admitted both 
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white and negro pupils. The school was denounced 
as a “stench in the nostrils of decent people.” Stren- 
uous efforts were made, and sometimes with success, 
to dissuade white pupils from attendance. But the 
college kept its grade of instruction fully up to that 
of any in the State. The high quality of the school 
triumphed over all opposition. The white pupils con- 
tinue to be nearly one-half of the whole number. 
Its faculty are cordially welcomed to membership in 
the College Association of Kentucky, and have had 
their full share of the honors of that body. 

This general reputation and influence could not 
have been gained by a school that stopped with the 
lower grades. To retain such influence the college 
must grow in equipment as it is growing in numbers. 
It should not be occasion for surprise, but rather re- 
joicing, that it is now asking for increased endow- 
ment. There is no work more important for the ele- 
vation of the negro race and the right adjustment of 
the relations between the races than to make and 
keep such a school the leading college in its State.— 
Christian Union. 








Ir is a startling fact, which meets the student of 
vital statistics at the outset of his investigations, that 
from one-third to one-half of all persons born into 
the world die before reaching the age of five years. 
Or, to face the terrible reality from another point of 
view, so great are the dangers of infancy, that a child 
which has completed its fifth year actually has an 
expectation of life more than twelve years greater 
than it had at birth. 

The exact proportion of deaths varies greatly in 
different countries and localities, at different times 
and under different circumstances. Statistics are of 
value only in showing average results. In Norway, 
for example, the proportion dying under five is stated 
by Dr. Farr to be 204.5 per 1,000 born; while in Eng- 
land {it is 338 per 1,000 and in Italy 567 per 1,000. In 
fifty-one so-called “healthy districts” of England 
and Wales, according to the same authority, the mor- 
tality under five is 175 per 1,000 born, while in the 
Liverpool district, representing the most unfavorable 
sanitary conditions, it is 460 per 1,000. 

In the different parts of our own country, we find 
nearly as great a variety as on the continent of Eu- 
rope. Even in the same latitude, the proportion va- 
ries greatly, according as city or country districts are 
considered. In the State of Vermont, which contains 
no large cities, and represents essentiaily a rural 
population, the number of deaths under five, for the 
year 1883, was 23.8 per cent. of the whole number of 
deaths; in the State of Massachusetts, which em- 
braces several large cities within its limits, for the 
twelve years ending in 1884, it was 34.74 per cent.; and 
in the city of New York alone, for the seven years 
ending in 1873, it was exactly 50 per cent. of the en- 
tire mortality—J. M. French, M. D., in the Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Ir man is capable of knowing God, it must be be- 
cause there is that in him—that in every part of his 
being —which responds to something in God.—F. D. 
Maurice. 











THE CAMEL’S HUMPS. 


Srrucrura.yy, of course, the humps are nothing— 
mere lumps of fat, collected under a convenient fold 
of the skin, and utterly unprovided for in the frame- 
work of the skeleton. When the animal is at its 
best and well fed, they are full and plump, standing 
up on his back firm and upright; but on a long jour- 
ney they are gradually absorbed to keep up the fires 
that work the heart and legs, and in the caravan 
camels which arrive at the coast, the skins hang over, 
an empty bag, upon the creature’s flanks, bearing 
witness to the scarcity of external food during the 
course of his long, forced march from the interior. 
A starved, small camel in this state of health far 
more closely resembles a Peruvian llama than any 
one who has only seen the fine, well-kept beasts in 
European menageries or zodlogical gardens could 
readily imagine. 

But water is even scantier in the desert than food ; 
and against want of water, therefore, the camel has 
had to provide himself, functionally at least, if not 
structurally, quite as much as against want of herb- 
age. His stomach has accordingly acquired the power 
of acting as an internal reservoir, and he can take in 
as much water atthe Bahrs or Wadys, where he rests 
for a while on his toilsome march, as will supply his 
needs for four or five days together: There are some 
differences in this respect, however, between the two 
chief varieties of the camel. The African kind is 
most abstemious, and best adapted to sandy deserts ; 
the Bactrian,a product of more varied and better 
watered country, is larger aud stronger, but less pa- 
tient of hunger and thirst, while at the same time it 
can manage to subsist and to make its way into 
somewhat rockier and more rugged country.—Grant 
Allen, in the Popular Science Monthly. 


Ir now we sum up the main points established, 
we see that to chemistry we owe the notions of the 
permanence of matter, of the gaseous condition, of 
the nature of the atmosphere, of combustion and of 
oxidation, of elements, of composition and decompo- 
sition in definite proportions, and of organic synthe- 
sis. Without this knowledge, it may well be asked, 
where would be, not merely our industry, our tech- 
nology, but our whole modern civilization? Before 
looking more closely into the practical bearing of the 
lessons which the world has thus learned from chem- 
ical research, we may point out that chemistry more 
than any other science has taught us the art of ex- 
perimental inquiry, or, as it might otherwise be 
called, the systematic interrogation of nature.—Prof. 
William Crookes. 





Tue danger of riches increases with their in- 
crease. Abundance serves not as water to quench, 
but as fuel to augment the fire of covetousness.—Se- 
lected. 





SPEAK a shade more kindly than the year before 
Pray a little oftener, love a little more, 
Cling a little closer to the Father’s love; 
Life below shall liker grow to the life above. 
—Selected. 
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HOME. 
Two birds within one nest ; 
Two hearts within one breast ; 
Two souls within one fair, 
Firm league of love and prayer, 
Together bound for aye, together blest. 
An ear that waits to catch 
A hand upon the latch ; 
A step that hastens its sweet rest to win. 
A world of cares without ; 
A world of strife shut out ; 
A world of love shut in. 


PREVENTION OF ALL INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. 


Tue science and practice of medicine and surgery 
are undergoing a revolution of such magnitude and 
importance that its limits can hardly be conceived. 
Looking into the future, in the light ‘of recent dis- 
coveries, it does not seem impossible that a time may 
come when the cause of every infectious disease will 
be known ; when all such diseases will be preventa- 
ble or easily curable ; when protection can be afforded 
against all diseases, such as scarlet fever, measles, 
yellow fever, whooping cough, etc., in which one at- 
tack secures immunity from subsequent contagion ; 
when, in short, no constitutional disease will be in- 
curable, and such scourges as epidemics will be un- 
known. These, indeed, may be but a part of what 
will follow discoveries in bacteriology. The higher 
the plane of actual knowledge, the more extended 
is the horizon. What has been accomplished within 
the past ten years, as regards knowledge of the causes, 
prevention, and treatment of disease, far transcends 
what would have been regarded, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, as the wildest and most impossible specula- 
tion.—Dr. Austin Flint, in the Forum. 


An important event has recently occurred in In- 
dia, and one that will have a most favorable bearing 
upon the social condition of the people of that vast 
empire. The Princes of Rajpootana have voluntarily 
abolished throughout their dominions the custom of 
infant marriages. This custom is one of the saddest 
and most productive of misery of any prevailing in 
India, and the present regulation is that in the fu- 
ture no girls shall be married under the age of four- 
teen and no boy under the age of eighteen, unless, 
prior to the adoption of this law, a contract of mar- 
riage had been entered into. These Princes of Raj- 
pootana hold the highest rank in Hindu society, and 
apart from the authority, which they have in their 
own dominions, the example set by them will have 
wide influence throughout the whole of India.—Ex- 
change. 


WE may give according to our means, and teach 
what we have learned, but not leave ourselves in the 
rough, to run about: and exert a good influence, nor 
hurry to the uttermost parts of the earth to teach 
the heathen what we do not know ourselves. 


A zeaLous soul without meekness is like a ship in 
a storm, in danger of wreck. A meek soul without 
zeal is like a ship in a calm, that moves not so fast as 
it ought.— Mason. 








NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


— The oldest rose bush of which there is any authen- 


| tic record,” says Garden and Forest, “ is growing against the 


old church at Heldersheim, in Germany. Eight hundred 
years ago, it is said, Bishop Hepilo caused a trellis to be 
erected to support it. The main stem is thicker than a 
man’s body.” 

—Only four gowns of American silk have been made to 
date. One of these was given to Mrs. Garfield by the Wo- 
men’s Silk Culture Society, and another was bought by 
Mrs. Tom Thumb. Mrs, J. T. Higgins, of Middleboro, 
Mass., is now having such a dress made for herself from 
material furnished by silk worms of her own raising. 

—In Georgia, Judge Lumpkin, of the State courts, has 
been charged with what appears to be regarded as the hein- 
ous crime of appointing a colored man as one of the bai- 
liffs of his court. He therefore published a card,in the At- 
lanta Constitution to clear himself, in the course of which he 
says: 

“ The truth of the matter is as follows : In Hancock and 
Warren courts I had heretofore, at the request of the bar, 
sometimes designated a colored man as bailiff. but with the 
distinct announcement, and it was thoroughly so under- 
stood by everybody, that he was only to act as a servant, 
and do entirely menial duties, which white gentlemen 
serving as bailiffs did aot care to perform, and by the ap- 
pointment of the colored man they were relieved there- 
from. No one of these colored men ever exercised or as- 
sumed to exercise any authority whatever. They simply 
brought water, made fires, swept the floor, cleaned spit- 
toons, and did other such work about the courthouse. Last 
week, in my court here, I appointed a colored bailiff to 
perform the same duties as above set forth, and that is the 
whole matter.” 

--In certain London newspapers advertisements of 
clergymen desiring positions, and vice versa, are very com- 
mon. The following is selected as an example of the 
more notable ones: 

‘*Wanted, before Advent, unmarried Priest (earnest . 
Evangelical High Churchman), for smal! country church, 
the congregation of which is largely composed of men. 
The six points. Choral services. Open air preaching. 
Cricket, football, and workingmen’s clubs. No mustached 
or lawn tennis playing priest need apply.” 

—‘ Last summer,” says the Newark, (N. J.), Advertiser, 
“Benjamin King, of Little Silver, lost a swarm of bees. 
He tracked them to a bee tree in the woods near by, and a 
few days ago he cut down the tree to get the honey. The 
tree had evidently been occupied by bees as a storehouse 
for their honey for years, for it was hollow for over eight 
feet below the knot-hole where the bees went in and out, 
and this cavity was completely filled with honey. Over 
six pails of honey were taken from the tree.” 


—* The New Century Guild of Working Women” has 
its headquarters at 1132 Girard street, Philadelphia. It has 
classes in dressmaking, cooking, type-writing, book-keep- 
ing, and embroidery ; also music classes, to which men are 
admitted. A well appointed gymnasium forms an import- 
ant feature of the Guild, and its value as a change from 


| the sedentary and monotonous occupations of most work- 


ers cannot be overestimated. The rooms of the Guild 
are open on the first day of the week, and a well-supplied 


| library is always accessible. 


—The Australian Government is building a fence of 


| wire netting 8,000 miles long to divide New South Wales 
} and Queensland, in order to keep the jack rabbits out of 


the lattercountry. Australia is paying not less than $125,- 
000 per year to keep the pests down in whatare known as 
crown lands. The. offer is still kept up of $100,000 to any 
man who will produce something that will exterminate 
the pests._-San Francisco Bulletin. 
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—One of the editors of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURB- 
NAL, in a private note from Charleston, 8. C., under date of 
the 24th of Eleventh month, says: “ The city looks very 
queer. Its patched and supported walls tell too plainly of 
the earthquake’s visitation, when as our fireman says, ‘We 
was all Christians,—all praying hard as we could. I even 
prayed then myself, sir.’ ” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A SEVERE storm visited the Atlantic coast, from the 
Capes of the Delaware northward, on the 25th and 26th 
ults., and great damage was done especially to ships. At 
the Delaware Breakwater, five vessels were reported 
wrecked or beached. At Atlantic City the ocean front 
was badly washed.and many of the smaller buildings 
erected there were undermined and destroyed. Near Scit- 
uate, Mass,,a schooner was wrecked, and 15 of her crew 
were drowned. Many other wrecks are reported from 
along the New England coast, with some loss of life. The 
storm is generally remarked as one of the most severe 
ever known, almost equaling the “ blizzard” in Third 
month last, in some respects. 

Tue National Exposition at Augusta, Georgia, has now 
been opened two weeks and the exhibits are completed. 
The display of the natural resources and industries of the 
South is very large. Northern manufacturers are also rep- 
resented. 


JOHN BRIGHT continues very ill, and at this writing, 
(Eleventh month 28th), his recovery is apparently in much 
doubt. 


THe Empress Frederick, of Germany, widow of the 
lately deceased Emperor, is visiting her mother (Queen 
Victoria), and the other members of her family in Eng- 
and, She arrived on the 19th. 


NOTICES. 
*,.* The Burlington First-day School Union will be 
held at The Mount, Seventh-day, Twelfth month 8th, at 
10.30 a.m. Carriages will meet the morning train from 
Kinkora, at Juliustown. 
Interested friends invited. 
Wa. WALTON, 


SALLIE T. BLack, } Clerks. 





*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington First-day 
School Union expects to visit Plymouth First-day School, 
at the close of morning meeting on the 2d instant. 

CHARLES Bonn, Clerk. 





*,* Philadelphia First-day School Union will hold its 
next session at Girard Avenue meeting-house on Sixth- 
day evening, Twelfth month 14th, at 7.30 o’clock. Brief re- 
ports with delegates from the several schools, etc., are re- 
quested, also class recitations or other exercises. Graded 
work in First-day schools will claim consideration to be 
opened by Samuel B. Carr. 

Friends are urged to attend and participate. 

Davin L. LUKENS, , 
Saran M. Hotcoms, Clerks. 





*,* A Conference on Temperance will be held at Ply- 
mouth meeting-house, Twelfth mouth 2d, under the care 
of the Committee of Abington Quarterly Meeting. John 
J. Cornell has promised to be present. 

8. C. James, Clerk. 





*,* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee has appointed a Conference to be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Haddonfield, on First-day, Twelfth month 
16, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

Ws. C. Cougs, Clerk. 


*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet this 
(Seventh-day) evening (Twelfth month, 1), at 8 o’clock in 
Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race street. 

Wa. Heacock, Clerk. 





*,* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month will occur as 
follows: 
3. Prairie Grove, Marietta, Iowa. 
6. Salem, Woodbary, N. J. 
13. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
20. Fishing Creek Half-Year's Meeting, Pa. 





*.* A Conference of Parents, Teachers, School Commit- 
tees, and others interested will be held under the care of 
the Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, on Seventh-day, Twelfth month Ist, 1888, 
at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, commencing at 10 
o'clock a. m. 

Subjects for consideration are: 1st. The Proper Train- 
ing of Teachers. 2d. Arithmetic. 

All interested are invited. 

WILLIAM WADE Griscom, Clerk. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 

subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person ta 

whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 

name of another member of the same family is given, in which 

case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





POWDER 
Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Bakine PowpEr Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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_ CARPETINGS. 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- 
KET ALWAYS HERE. 


WE. carry a full assortment of BIGE- 
LOW and LOWELL BODY 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. 
These makes are well known to be 
superior to all others. 
A great variety of Smyrna Door- 
Mats from 50 cents to $1.00. Smyrna 
Rugs from smallest to largest size, $1.00 up. 


The patrons and friends of THOS. C, LIPPIN- 
COTT, recently of 1307 MARKET STREET, will 
find 


best attention. 


him here and ready to give all who call his 


EE HIVE 


SRE* 


- CARPETINGS. 


WILTONS, . . 81.75 
AXMINSTERS, . a 
we! MOQUETTS,. . . $1.10 to $1.50 
BODY BRUSSELS, 90 cts. to $1.35 
* TAPESTRY * 60 to 85 cts. 
INGRAINS, 40 to 75 cts. 


Cocoa and Napier Mattings. Lino- 

E /eums and Oil Cloths. Lace Curtains 

from 90 cents a pair upwards. Win- 
dow Shades and Curtain Poles. 


We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 


THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. | 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One omen 6 from ‘9th and Green ome), F PHILADELPHIA. 





WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, s and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., a 


Pa. Cheapest and 


"= Lam in communication with all 
~ the tural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


_ ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. | 
TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $8.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 


Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, roasted. Express | 


charges prepaid in the oe states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md , Va., W. Va., D.C., Ohio, IIL, Wis,Ind. ‘And! 
7 refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 
WM. 8. INGRAM, 31 N. SEconpD 8r., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


a WM, HEACOCK, Rao 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





| SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
get here, write for wants. | 





— Qquiicble 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 00 
: 115,444.72 
SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 


| and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 


entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 


| Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 
Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or througl. 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


_ QUEEN &Co. 924 Cuestwur et 





The u use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@%- When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.~@a 
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FRIENDS ‘BOOKS POR SALR iinet ics 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 








Barclay’s Apology, . 50 .60 | Rise and Prague of Friends. | serit tural Watchword. J. 
Barclay's Catechism, . y .29 By William Penn, 3 -28 Johnson. 50 -55 
Life of William Penn. By S William Penn’s Letter to his | Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 
M Janney. Cloth, . 10 118 Wife and Children. Paper, .05 .06 | Six Volumes, 60 65 
Paper, ° - .35 | Life of James and Lucretia Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. 
Life of George Fox By 8. Mott. 150) «(1165 Se Eleven Jolumes, 11.00 12,00 
M Janney Cloth, . . 100 112 Autoblography "of Benjamin = ‘ox’s Works. Eight 
Conversations on Religious Hallowel 14 155 . 12.00 
Subjects ByS M Janney, .50 54 | Dr Parrish's Lette 05 .06 leone Pennington’ 8 Works, - 5.00 
Peace Principles Exemplified. A aa Faith. By three Journal of Elias Hicks,. . 1.25 1,40 
By 3. M. Janney, si we 81 Frien - 44 | Let-ers of Elias Hicks, . -75 84 
Summary of Christian Doc- Holy Late’  H. Turford, .20 23 | Essays on the Views of 
trines. Paper, ae 09 | Old Fashioned Quakerism. By Friends. ayene. punee. 
Vital Religion By 8. M. Jan- Wm Pollard, 40 44 Paper, -10 12 
ney Paper. . ; : we 09 | Rules of Discipline ‘of Phila- Flexible Cover, 15 17 
History of Friends ByS M. deiphia Yearly te 35 Al a on Christian Min- 
Janney. 4 Volumes, Cloth, 4.00 450) Life of John Richa istry. J. Jackson. Paper,. .30 35 
4Volumes. Sheep, 450 500 Cloth. 85 41 | Cloth, BO 56 
History of the Separation. Life < John" Richardson. | Garnered Treasures from the 
By S. M Janney. 1 Vol- Shee 50 56 Poets .80 90 
ume, Cloth, . . 60 70 Christian Baptism, ” * William Conversations on the Queries. 
Memoir of 8 M Janney, 12 1.35 Dell. .08 09 | By H E. Stockl ey, -40 44 
Journal of John Woolman, . .80 387 | Dymond on War, .20 24 | True . 2 2 
“ Whittier’s 120 135 | Essays, Testimonies of Truth Plain Path, —_— 2B 
Journal of John Comly. 200 220 By J Johnson, . 15 17 | Journal of Hugh . Judge, | > - 100 1.05 
No Cross, No Crown. By Wil- Seraps of Thought and Feel: 7 Life of Isaac 1. Hopper, . 80 97 
liam Penn, . 75 87 ing. By J. J nson, ‘ .30 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO. duly 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. Itis PurELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gap ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW.M.NEEDLES. _Vice Pres. HORATIOS. STEPHENS. _Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and scteoey ASA 8. WING, Manager of Iu 
surance Department, JO8. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKFE. 








[NCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GIRARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, "Vice resident and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. __ Solicitor, Gronce TucKER BIsPHAM 
HILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND ‘TRUST CO. Capital, $500,000 (Full paid.) 
P OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 

AND amount of t the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general 
Trust and Fimancial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
jrom the assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jz., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 
DIRECTORS: Thos. Woodnutt, 


Cnaries Platt, Joseph 8, Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. . H. Ingham, Alan 


Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winders, Sah, Charles L. Bailey, J H. Catherwood, Ss. H. Banes, Lawrence Levis, Jr 
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